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In the program of grade crossing 
elimination on the Long Island Rail- 
road from Rockaway to Far Rocka- 
way, in the City of New York, several 
potential trouble-spots where corro- 
sion might strike—lamp standards, 
conduit, and downspouts in the 
stations, and railing along the right 
of way—were safeguarded with 
wrought iron. Byers Wrought Iron 
3-inch galvanized pipe was used 
for the downspouts, Byers standard 
black wrought iron pipe, 114 and 
1l4-inches, for the lamp standards. 
Varying sizes of Byers Wrought Iron 
Pipe were furnished for the conduit 
and fence. 

These are all applications where 
wrought iron has been widely used, 
and where its superior durability is 
a matter of engineering record. In 
downspout applications alone, there 
are a number of authenticated rec- 
ords of wrought iron installations 
stil serving with no trouble after 
more than 40 years. Equally im- 
Pressive records of service, in appli- 


cations where service condi- 
tions were identical, support 
the choice of wrought iron 
for railing, lamp standards 
and conduit. 

The resistance of wrought 
iron comes from a composi- 
tion and structure that are 
duplicated in no other metal. 
Tiny fibers of glass-like sili- 
cate slag are threaded 
through the main body of high-purity 
iron. These fibers halt and disperse 
corrosive attack, and so discourage 
the local pitting and rapid penetra- 
tion that causes ordinary materials 
to fail. The fibers also anchor the 
initial protective scale, which shields 
the underlying metal. 

If you have any grade crossing 


elimination projects in mind, ask 
for a complimentary copy of our 
bulletin, ‘‘Wrought Iron for Bridge 
Construction”. 

A. M. Byers Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Established 1864. Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Washington, Atlanta, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Houston, Seattle, 
San Francisco. 
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THE FULL FLOATING UNIT BRAKE BEAM IS A 
INTEGRAL PART OF THE TRUCK STRUCTURE - - - 
WHICH EXPLAINS WHY UNIT-EQUIPPED TRUCK 
REQUIRE NO BRAKE RIGGING ACCESSORIES - - - 

ONLY WAY TO DROP A UNIT BRAKE BEAM | 
TO REMOVE THE SIDE FRAMES THEMSELVES. 
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In time savings alone, here are twelve ways 
“Union” Inductive Train Communication 
—a modern means of end-to-end, train-to- 
train, and station-to-train voice communi- 
cation—can serve your railroad: 


1 Brake tests on long trains can be made 
more expeditiously when there is voice 
communication between the head end and 
the rear end. 


2 When conditions which obscure hand sig- 
nals prevail—curves, tunnels, bad weather, 
etc.—voice communication makes possible 
the transmission of information. 


3 Conductor can instantly advise engineman 
when rear of train clears “slow order” 
track, to permit prompt resumption of 
speed. 


4 In taking or leaving siding, conductor can 
notify engineman when switches are closed 
and flagman aboard. 


5 When flagman is called in, engineman can 
be sure that he is aboard before pulling out. 


6In spotting cars and clearing highway 
crossings, voice communication is faster 
and more accurate than hand signals. 


7 During unscheduled stops, instant and 
continuous voice communication between 
engineman and conductor facilitates plan- 
ning of action to reduce delays. 


WOYS “UNION” LT.C. 





can save time for your railroad 


8 Train orders can be compared while train 
is in motion and action to be taken with 
respect to meets and passes discussed. 


9 During switching operations, instant voice 
communication augments hand signals and 
speeds movements. 


10 Time is saved when helper engines are used 
because better coordination is secured 
between engineman and between crews at 
the front and rear of the train. 


11 Delays in meeting are often avoided, be- 


cause the conductor can transmit to the 
office information which will aid the dis- 
patcher in planning meeting points. 


12 Advance information can be given oper- 
ators, yard crews, or station crews, so that 
they will be ready before a train’s arrival 
to cope with special situations which may 
have developed. 


Add them up and you have a dozen good 
reasons—each one being evidenced many 
times daily—why it will pay you to investi- 
gate “Union” Inductive Train Communi- 
cation. Remember, these are just the 
time-saving features. There are others ex- 
plained in our Bulletin 160. Write any 
“Union”’ district office for a copy. 


UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL CO. 
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A SHORT STRIKE: An American 
public that had been told that the laws 
ostensibly providing for the resolution of 
union-management differences in the rail- 
way industry could be depended on to pre- 
yent strikes (and therefore should be taken 
as models for all industries) suffered a 
painful awakening on May 23. There were 
those who thought that President Truman 
—after he had followed his predecessor’s 
example in discarding the recommenda- 
tions of his own emergency board, and 
also the awards of arbitration boards to 
which the fullest presentation of facts had 
been made—would conform again to the 
New Deal precedent and yield to the re- 
vised demands of Messrs. Whitney and 
Johnston. There were those who thought 
the two brotherhood leaders would not call 
their followers off the job in defiance of 
the United States government. Events 
proved these people wrong, but not so 
wrong as were Mr. Whitney and Mr. 
Johnston in underrating the power of a 
thoroughly alarmed citizenry. Only two 
strenuous days were required to make these 
leaders change their tune. 


@ 
MANY TRAINS RAN: Several pages 
in this issue are devoted to a road-by-road 
report of the efforts made to provide some 
passenger service, and to take care of 
livestock and perishable freight, while the 
strike lasted. Some roads were able to 
run practically all of their main line pass- 
enger schedules, while others suspended 
practically all trains, but the general pic- 
ture is one of supervisory officers and 
qualified volunteers pitching in to do their 
bit to alleviate the inconvenience and hard- 
ship caused by the strike. Not the least 
remarkable part of the story is the rapidity 
with which normal service, both passenger 
and freight, was resumed after the brother- 
hood leaders confessed defeat. 
@ 

FACE-SAVING: One of the difficulties 
that hampers negotiations with Orientals 
is their concern for “face,” which makes 
it extremely difficult to budge them from 
a position they are known to have taken. 
A somewhat similar concern for “face” 
is not entirely unknown in this country, 
where many negotiations could be con- 
cluded more quickly and more amicably if 
some of the negotiators did not appear 
to be constitutionally incapable of compro- 
mise if any real or imagined sacrifice of 
personal prestige can be attached to it. 
In the East a leader who loses “face” gen- 
erally relinquishes his post. It cannot be 
said, however, in the light of recent events, 
that Americans who find themselves in 
the same predicament invariably carry the 
parallel to that extreme. 


e 
ONE THING PROVED: If there was 
any doubt anywhere, after the four years of 
war recently ended, how much this country 
needs its railroads to keep its mills and 
farms and mines and markets functioning, 
to Preserve the comfort and even the life 
of its people, that doubt has been removed. 
Headlines from the May 24 issues of al- 
most every newspaper (a few of them are 





The Week at a Glance 


reproduced herein) reflected the general 
alarm. Paralysis was the word most fre- 
quently used to describe the disaster that 
had been brought upon the country by the 
strike, by the union leaders who had taken 
advantage of the one-sided laws designed 
to permit them to evade responsibility for 
their acts, and by the politicians who had 
framed and furthered the policies expressed 
in those laws. It is reasonably safe to 
predict that it will be quite a long time 
before anyone can tell the American public 
again that the newer forms of transporta- 
tion have made the railroads unessential. 

@ 
FALLEN FROM GRACE: Our report 
of the wind-up of the two-day strike begins 
on page -1095. Not the least interesting 
part of it is the comment of President 
Robertson of the firemen’s brotherhood, 
filled with allusions to bulls in china shops, 
personal greed and vanity, and sagging 
reputations, directed not at employers or 
politicians but at the leaders of the strike. 
And President Truman, addressing Con- 
gress, referred to the “obstinate arrogance 
of two men.” But no such bold charges 
were made against the creators of the laws 
which gave them the powers that they had 
exercised, and no effective effort is being 
made to repeal those laws. A neutral ob- 
server, if any there be, might find a lesson 
in the fact that the two rail union leaders 
now in such public disfavor were, less than 
three years ago, basking in the White 
House limelight and enjoying the distinc- 
tion of being referred to in official docu- 
ments in highly complimentary terms. 

®@ 
NOT A CURE: The remedies proposed 
by President Truman to afford the country 
relief from the bullying tactics of some of 
the union leaders fail to get to the root 
of the trouble, this issue’s leading editorial 
points out. The American system has func- 
tioned successfully whenever power has 
been distributed more or less evenly among 
many people, but it has faltered whenever 
power has been concentrated in a small 
group of people. Just now union leaders 
have sufficient power to bring vital in- 
dustries to a standstill when it suits their 
purposes, as Mr. Whitney and Mr. Lewis 
have been demonstrating. Mr. Truman’s 
remedy for that condition is not to take 
away any of the power enjoyed by the 
union leaders. His remedy is to give the 
President more power, so he can overrule 
the union dictators. That is not the path 
to industrial peace, it is suggested, but to 
fresh conflict. 

@ 
ALUMINUM ROOF: The half dome 
and barrel arch roofing the entrance and 
main concourse of the Cincinnati passenger 
station have received a new sheet aluminum 
surface. An illastrated article on page 1109 
explains some of the design problems that 
were mastered, and details the procedures 
used in prefabricating the new covering 
and applying it on a specially prepared 
foundation. The result is a lightweight, 
watertight, freely expanding roof which is 
in harmony with other exterior features of 
this relatively new terminal. 
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INTERPRETED OUT: A report of 
the air transportation subcommittee of the 
A. A. R. Railroad Committee for the Study 
of Transportation is reviewed in a news 
article this week. Railroads are opposed 
to any step leading to monopoly in air 
transport or any uneconomical duplication 
of facilities, but within the framework of 
a competitive national transportation sys- 
tem they seek fair opportunity to use the 
airplane in conjunction with their other 
operations. The position of the “surface 
carriers” is that Congress, in framing the 
Transportation Act of 1940, clearly in- 
tended that railroads should participate in 
air transport. 

8 
COSTLY ECONOMY: Whether in- 
vestments in expensive new shop machines 
are economically justifiable often will de- 
pend on how the machines are used after 
they are installed. An editorial this week 
makes the point that the capacity of a ma- 
chine may not be fully utilized because re- 
lated operations may not have been adjusted 
accordingly. Man-hours may be saved at the 
expense of inefficient use of new equipment. 
There may be many instances, it is sug- 
gested, where employment of another man 
will save, in realization of the unused part 
of a machine’s capacity, more than that 
man’s wages will come to. 

3 8 

DIESEL FIRE PREVENTION: 
When the first Diesel-electric locomotives 
were put in service there was a more or 
less general impression that damage by 
fire was very unlikely to occur in normal 
operation, an article in this issue points 
out. But experience has taught the 
necessity for adequate precautions against 
fire, adequate means to overcome fires that 
occur, and adequate installations of devices 
to detect fires in the incipient stage. Such 
measures may appear to be costly, but 
they are cheaper than having an expensive 
unit out of service for days, or even 
months, while repairs are being made after 
a fire that might have been prevented. 

.) 
PARMELEE OPTIMISTIC: While 
the railroads’ freight traffic in the period 
1947 to 1950, inclusive, is not likely to 
equal that of the war years, it ought to 
be greater than that of any year prior to 
the recent war, according to the survey 
of economic and transportation prospects 
made by Dr. Parmelee and others for the 
Railroad Committee for the Study of 
Transportation. This prediction is based, 
the news story in this issue explains, on 
the assumption that a generally high level 
of economic activity will be maintained for 
that period. Passenger traffic in the same 
years is expected to be better than in any 
of the depression years, but not equal to 
the peace-time peak of 1920. 

& 
IN BRIEF: Floods on the Susquehanna 
and its tributaries have disrupted rail serv- 
ice in central New York and Pennsylvania. 
. . . “Super-seniority” for veterans has 
been ruled out by the Supreme Court... . 
The Illinois Central has been release 
from government control. 
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OKONITE-ENGINEERED 
MULTI-CONDUCTOR ASSEMBLY 
SERVES INTERLOCKING ON A 
WELL-KNOWN EASTERN ROAD 


RK: ight off a reel on a flat car into a trench leading 
to an interlocking goes this cable engineered by 
Okonite and built specifically for just such under- 
ground ductless installation as this. It is serving a 
prominent railroad in the Eastern United States. 
For safe, continuous operation the conductors are 
protected with Okonite insulation sealed within 
a bonded jacket of non-flammable Okoprene. 

This Okonite underground cable and method of 
laying offer direct benefits from direct burial. It 
insures freedom from service interruptions. It pre- 
vents damage from ice, windstorms and floods and 
from exposure to extremes of temperature. Need- 
ing no ducts, it is economically as well as easily 
installed. 

If protection against moisture is your main con- 
sideration, lead sheath may be preferable while 
metallic tapes give the best protection against 
mechanical injury. If your installation conditions 
subject metallic coverings to corrosion or electrol- 
ysis, a non-metallic outer jacket of Okoprene may 
be recommended for the best operating results. 

Talk over your needs with an engineer of 
The Okonite Company, Passaic, New Jersey. 
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A Truce, Not Peace 


When it became politically more dangerous to permit 
the railroad strike to continue than to suppress it, the 
Administration finally brought its power to bear on the 
recalcitrant union leaders and the strike came to an end. 
The strike had become personified in Messrs. Whitney 
and Johnston to such a degree that their public humilia- 
tion at the hands of the Administration is quite likely 
to be accepted as a satisfactory settlement by the gov- 
ernment of the issues raised by the strike. It is nothing 
of the kind. The railroad strike, and the behavior of 
Messrs. Whitney and Johnston, are symptoms of this 
country’s diseased labor relations, not the malady itself. 
President Truman’s proposal for drafting men into the 
Army to put an end to strikes is a high-handed expedi- 
ent to afford temporary relief from the lethal symptoms 
of overdeveloped union egoism, but with no attempt 
whatever to get at the causes of the disease. 

These causes are neither hard to find nor hard to cure, 
given clarity of observation and honesty of purpose. 
Actual attack on these causes, however, would reduce 
the power of the political authorities as well as that of 
the union leaders—which is doubtless the reason why 
President Truman has proposed that the situation be 
met by giving him dictatorial powers over the unions, 
rather than by adopting the genuine remedy of trim- 
ming union power down to a size where it could not be 
dangerous and, consequently, would need no dictator to 
hold reins on it. 


Power Must Not Be Concentrated 


The center of all our serious political and economic 
difficulties—including the current acute labor trouble— 
lies in one simple cause, namely, the unhealthy concen- 
tration of political and economic power in too few 
hands. There is a preeminent political principle which 
holds that power corrupts and absolute power corrupts 
absolutely. There is no safety in society for anyone 
when too much organized power finds its way into the 
hands of any one man or group of men. Safety exists 
only when power is distributed, with only a little resid- 
ing at any one place. The founding fathers fully rec- 
ognized this principle and embodied their wisdom in 
the Constitution—which not only divided power between 
state and federal governments, but also provided the 
system of “checks and balances” to prevent any one 
branch of government from gaining ascendancy over the 
others. Furthermore, it reserved to the states or to the 
people the powers not specifically given to the new fed- 
eral government. 

A large part of the history of the United States since 
1788—and especially since the Civil War—consists of 
the record of the constant, ingenious and manifold ef- 


forts which have been made to undermine and eircum- 
vent these provisions for keeping political power dis- 
tributed, localized, and checked, and consequently rela- 
tively harmless. Not only have private interests con- 
stantly sought to harness political power to particularis- 
tic ends, but central governments have constantly preyed 
on the powers of local governments—the states on the 
municipalities, the federal government on the states, and 
the executive branch on the legislative and judicial de- 
partments. 


The Power of Big Business Curbed 


Up until 1933 the principal and most successful ef- 
forts at concentration of political and economic power 
were those made by and on behalf of Big Business. 
Money and votes were the rewards which Big Business 
gave to politics for the privilege of establishing indus- 
trial monopolies, aided by high tariffs. Reaction to this 
concentration of power in the hands of Big Business 
arose in the 1870’s and was sufficiently strong a decade 
later to secure the adoption of the Interstate Commerce 
Act and the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. The collaboration 
of political power with the leadership of industry and 
finance was further curbed under Theodore Roosevelt 
and Woodrow Wilson, and met final disaster under 
Franklin Roosevelt—remaining now only in the vesti- 
gial form of “public aid,” such as that granted to high- 
ways, waterways, and aviation. 

This collaboration of politics and Big Business, harm- 
ful though it doubtless was, never attained sufficient 
magnitude to halt general economic progress. Despite 
the “trusts” and high tariffs, the improvement in na- 
tional production and income continued to keep pace 
with improved technology—with the result that the 
standard of living of all Americans constantly increased. 
With the advent of the New Deal, however, all that 
changed. It not only cut off all political favors (except 
“public aid”) to business, but became actively hostile 
to all private business. It effected, instead, a combina- 
tion with Big~Labor, far more thoroughgoing and 
shameless than any Old Guard collaboration with Big 
Business had ever been. The Old Guard had merely 
quietly favored industrial bigness; it did not actively 
and openly seek to add to its powers and at the same 
time try to suppress all its rivals. But these things the 
New Deal has done for Big Labor. The result has 
been that, while technological progress has gone for- 
ward, economic progress (except as stimulated by the 
war) came to a dead stop under the New Deal. In the 
decade from 1929 to 1939 per capita national income 
expressed in dollars of uniform purchasing power de- 
clined from 560 to 549. 
























There had, finally, been imposed so many political re- 
straints on the functioning of the economy—largely in 
the form of concentration of power in the hands of 
bureaucrats and labor leaders—that the machine was 
slowing down. The war temporarily suspended these 
restraining influences, but now they are coming into 
operation again—with the same disastrous effects that 
they brought on in the ’thirties. To locate these re- 
straints is simplicity itself. For example, in the 1920's 
the United Mine Workers engaged in a prolonged strike, 
but the country suffered no disaster because a third of 
the nation’s mines were not unionized. The President 
did not have to go to Congress seeking dictatorial pow- 
ers to put down the mine strike because, then, the fed- 
eral government had not yet acted politically—as it did 
later—to force practically all the nation’s miners into 
John Lewis’ union. The Monthly Labor Review for 
April, 1946, discloses that in 1945 there were 13.8 mil- 
lion employees in the country covered by union agree- 
ments and that, of this number, 74 per cent were work- 
ing under various forms of the “closed shop,” which 
means that employees are coerced into union membership 
if they do not join voluntarily. 

With the closed shop, combined with the federal laws 
and administration of them which forbid the use of in- 
junctions to forestall illegal acts; which countenance 
violence and discourage its punishment; which do not 
effectively prevent the use of union funds for political 
purposes; which have eliminated “company” unions; 
and which do not even require unions to bargain in good 
faith—the federal government has set up Big Labor 
with a monopoly power far greater than that ever en- 
joyed by Big Business and the “money power” in the 
heyday of their alliance with Old Guard politics. The 
truth of this assertion becomes at once apparent when 
it is recalled that never have coal operators, or railroad 
or industrial managements closed down their businesses 
and said to the country, “Pay up or we stay closed.” 
Such behavior of management controlling the operation 
of the whole of any one industry would, at any time in 
the past fifty years, have resulted in the swift incarcera- 
tion of the offenders. But union leaders have for years 
now been doing this very thing, not only without pun- 
ishment, but without even violating the law. 


Force Must Be Shackled Now 


The course President Truman calls for to end this in- 
tolerable situation is not that the union leaders be re- 
lieved of the unnatural, unreasonable and unprecedented 
agglomeration of power that political favoritism has 
heaped upon them, but that the Administration be given 
authority to veto the use of this power, whenever it finds 
it necessary or expedient to do so. Let it be remem- 
bered, however, that all power corrupts and absolute 
power corrupts absolutely. The true remedy for the 
recent disastrous turn of industrial relations in this 
country is to end the concentration of so much power 
in so few hands—be they those of government, of in- 
dustry, of finance, or of organized labor. 

Legitimate business has not been destroyed by being 
denied the power to engage in coercive and monopolis- 
tic practices and in political activity. Neither would 


legitimate labor unionism be destroyed by being sub- 
jected to similar restraints. 


In his “trust-busting” ca- 
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reer, Theodore Roosevelt once said, ‘‘We must shackle 
greed as we have shackled force.” Obviously the re- 
verse has now become true, and today’s job is to shackle 
force as greed has been shackled—and the only way 
effectively to shackle force is to discourage or prohibit 
its concentration, and to restore “checks and balances.” 

Whatever may be thought of the judgment of A. F. 
Whitney and Alvanley Johnston in precipitating a strike 
on the railroads, it is clear that the blame should rest as 
much or more upon the politicians who established the 
conditions which induced them to act as they did as it 
does upon them. The Wagner Act, and the kind of en- 
forcement given to labor law by New Deal courts and 
the National Labor Relations Board, encouraged the 
rise to power of ruthless union leadership—those who 
applied the tactics of “sit-downs,” “mass picketing,” and 
open repudiation of concern for the national interest. 
This type of union leadership did not originate on the 
railroads or under the Railway Labor Act, but it in- 
vaded the field of railway labor and, here and there, took 
members away from the standard railway labor organ- 
izations. It is demanding too much of human nature to 
expect that a man of the temperament of A. F. Whitney 
should have sat idly by with his hands folded while his 
members were being wheedled away from him by union 
leaders whose selling talk was that they were more bel- 
ligerent than he. 

When the federal government repeals or extensively 
amends the Wagner Act and the Norris-LaGuardia 
Act, and otherwise discourages and regulates monopo- 
lies of labor as it does those of industrial management 
and finance, we may know that it is actually dealing 
with the causes of industrial anarchy and not just trying 
to hide the symptoms of it. If we permit no concentra- 
tion of political and economic power outside the govern- 
ment, we shall need no political dictators or drafting of 
men into the Army to hold this power in check. We 
shall have no Hitlers or Stalins or Julius Caesars: (1) 
if we distribute political power as the Constitution says 





MR. WHITNEY’S OWN DECISION 


“Mr. A. F. Whitney, president of the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen, is revealing himself to be a con- 
sistently poor judge of public opinion. This is certainly 
true of his remark that “we are the richest labor organ- 
ization” and his reported declaration that his union 
will use the whole $47,000,000 in its treasury, if need be, 
to defeat President Truman if he runs for re-election... . 

“Tn point of fact, what good reason has Mr. Whitney 
to believe that injustice has been done him? The case of 
his union received long and careful consideration under 
the Railway Labor Act. When negotiations under that 
statute ended in deadlock, the President appointed a 
fact-finding board which awarded Mr. Whitney’s union 
a substantial increase from the already high level of 
wages which has made it, in Mr. Whitney’s own words, 
‘the richest labor organization.’ When this failed to 
satisfy Mr. Whitney, the President then overruled his 
own fact-finding board, compromised his own issue and 
offered Mr. Whitney something more. And when even 
this was judged to be not enough, it was Mr. Whitney’s 
own decision that called the strike that paralyzed the 
business and threatened the health and welfare of the 
country. It was not the Truman Administration that 
stirred the country to protest; It was Mr. Whitney.” 


—The New York Times, May 28. 
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it should be distributed ; (2) if we put no class of citi- 
zens above the law; and (3) if we will hold the govern- 
ment to the job of governing and out of the domain of 
producing, pricing and otherwise supervising non-mo- 
nopolized goods and services. 

The temporary respite now given to the railroad in- 
dustry from active turmoil in its labor relations would 
be well spent in correcting such working conditions as 
may justify reasonable complaint and in an effort to 
promote a better understanding by its employees of the 
economic facts of the railroads’ position. As long as 
employees hold their present fantastic opinions of the 
magnitude of railroad earnings, it is small wonder that 
there is no ceiling whatever on the demands they believe 
they are justified in making on their employers. 


M. of W. Men “on the Spot” 


If there is anything to the old adage that one’s ears 
burn when he is being talked about behind his back, the 
ears of track maintenance officers, individually and col- 
lectively, may well have been near red heat recently 
when a couple of railway supply men expressed them- 
selves forthrightly about what they called “lack of ac- 
ceptance of the advanced thinking of others, and a 
penny-wise attitude, that continue to retard the devel- 
opment of new and improved materials and equipment 
in the interest of higher standards of maintenance and 
over-all economy.” 

Citing recent pronouncements of certain maintenance 
officers purporting to discuss the solution of the prob- 
lems ahead for their department, one of these critics 
could see in the discussions little to give him the encour- 
agement he sought. He had hoped that, confronted with 
new and unusually difficult problems, which he quite 
correctly foresaw as complicated in many respects by 
an urgent need for carefully controlled costs, he would 
have evidenced new determination that maintenance men 
plan to strike out boldly at their problems—at their 
source—rather than, as he put it, “continue to peck 
away at the surface.” 

The other supply man was particularly critical of 
what he called “the theory men,” who, he said, had lost 
their practical viewpoint, and thus cannot see the really 
big possibilities that are open to their department. 

Reminded that these were broad and serious charges, 
that many outstanding advances have been made in 
maintenance of way methods and practices over the 
years, and that maintenance officers must proceedewith 
a high degree of caution where the factors of safety and 
large expenditures are involved, these critics retracted 
only to the extent of admitting that there are many ex- 
ceptions to the general rule. But they both held tena- 
ciously to their general viewpoints, with the only con- 
cession that many maintenance officers are so overbur- 
dened in running their departments that they cannot 
see the way out of their major problems with the prop- 
er perspective. To them, it is another case of being too 
close to the forest to see the trees. 

Knowing that the vast majority of maintenance offi- 
cers are big enough to “take it,” and that criticism, even 
if severe, is often helpful in being a spur to critical self- 
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examination, we have no hesitancy in airing these views 
here. Every maintenance man who reads these lines 
knows well within himself whether the shoe fits—knows 
better than anyone else. 


Economics—Or Management? 


A machine tool was installed, recently, in a railroad 
repair shop to do a specific job; namely, to produce in 
8 hours 120 units of a machined part used in large 
quantities on cars and locomotives. This $40,000 
machine replaced two obsolete machines that together 
were not able to turn out the 120 units required. The 
new machine, in spite of the ability of the builder's dem- 
onstrator to perform at the rate of 120 units a day, has 
not yet, in the several weeks it has been in service, pro- 
duced at a rate greater than 80 units a day. Already 
the shop management is questioning the wisdom of the 
investment on the ground that, under the conditions 
prevailing, the old machines could have continued to 
produce the 80 units at considerably less cost. 

On the basis of 300 working days a year the operat- 
ing cost of this machine is about $5 an hour, including 
fixed charges. At 80 units a day it produces 5.7 units 
less per hour of working time than it was built to pro- 
duce and at a cost of 14 cents per unit more than if it 
were producing at the 120-per-day rate. In the course 
of a normal year the railroad company has been denied 
the use of over 13,000 units in service and has spent 
about $3,400 more than it should for the parts. 

Before condemning either machine or ability of the 
operator there are other important factors that must be 
considered. The new machine is producing parts of 
greater accuracy, which in itself contributes to the re- 
duction of assembly operations and. increases service life 
of the parts. The fact that the machine could produce 
at the 120-a-day rate on the builder’s test floor shows its 
possibilities. What then is the trouble? 

Railroad shop supervisors too often look upon a ma- 
chine tool as having the sole function of removing metal 
from a part without realizing that a modern machine 
tool, with modern cutting tools, has actually reduced the 
metal-cutting time involved in many operations to an 
insignificant part of the floor-to-floor time. The floor- 
to-floor time consists, in most operations, of loading and 
unloading the machine; setting up the work; setting the 
tools; checking the dimensions and machining the part. 
On the above-mentioned machine, at the production rate 
of 80 units a day the average floor-to-floor time is be- 
tween five and six minutes, of which the actual metal 
cutting time is only 50 seconds. It would appear that 
the ability to get the extra 40 units a day might depend 
entirely upon improving the loading and unloading 
operations. This time might be materially reduced by 
assigning a helper to that job. 

Could it be that management has concentrated so in- 
tensely upon saving man-hours that, in a case of this 
kind, it is actually spending the equivalent of the wages 
of another man, in an inefficient operation, for the privi- 
lege of denying itself the use, in service, of 13,000 addi- 
tional units which two men, an operator and a helper, 
instead of one, might conceivably produce ? 
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Railroads Returned to Owners After New 
Truman Tactics End Strike 






O. D. T. Director Johnson acts promptly to terminate federal control 
24 hours after two-day strike of trainmen and engineers was settled 


on basis of proposal once rejected by Whitney and Johnston 


OVERNMENT control of the rail- 

roads was terminated by Director 
J. Monroe Johnson of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation as of 4 p.m. Sun- 
day, May 26, 24 hours after the two-day 
strike of trainmen and engineers ended 
with the capitulation of A. F. Whitney, 
president of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, and Alvanley Johnston, grand 
chief engineer of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, to the terms of 
President Truman’s compromise pro- 
posal of an 18% cents per hour wage 
increase and a withdrawal of all rules- 
change demands for one year. The rail- 
roads were under government control 
for exactly nine days, the President hav- 
ing taken them over as of 4 p.m. May 
17, 24 hours in advance of the time 
originally set for the strike (4 p.m. May 
18), which was later postponed for five 
days. : 

The capitulation of Messrs. Whitney 
and Johnston came only a few minutes 
before President Truman went to Con- 
gress with his May 25 message asking 
for legislation to deal with the strike 
emergency, including authority “to draft 
into the armed forces of the United 
States all workers who are on strike 
against their government.” On the pre- 
vious evening, the President had made 
his radio address assailing the strike 
and Messrs. Whitney and Johnston by 
name, and asserting his determination to 
call upon the Army to assist O. D. T. 
in operating the trains if “sufficient 
workers to operate the trains have not 
returned by 4 p.m. tomorrow.” 


Proposal Once Rejected 


Two days before the settlement, on 
the day the strike started, the two union 
leaders had rejected President Truman’s 
compromise proposal, calling it “less fav- 
orable” than the emergency board report 
which recommended for B. of R. T. and 
B. of L. E. members a 16 cents per hour 
wage increase and some changes in 
working rules. 

Meanwhile, the three other operating 
unions and 15 organizations representing 
non-operating employees had also agreed 
to the President’s proposal, the settle- 
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ment with them disposing of the pro- 
ceeding they launched recently to obtain 
for their members another 14 cents per 
hour in addition to the arbitration 
awards of 16 cents. Terms of the settle- 
ment are that the 18%4 cents per hour 
increase shall become effective as of 
May 22, and that the retroactive adjust- 
ment for the period from January 1 to 
May 22 shall be on the basis of 16 cents 
per hour as awarded by the arbitration 
boards and recommended by the emer- 
gency board. It has been estimated that 
the settlement will add more than $700 
million dollars to the railroad industry’s 
annual wage bill, including payroll taxes. 
As noted in the Railway Age of May 
25, page 1052, postponement of the strike 
from May 18 until May 23 was agreed 
to by Messrs. Whitney and Johnston 
in response to a telephoned request from 
President Truman, who assured the 
union leaders of his confidence that “fur- 
ther progress could be made toward a 
settlement if negotiations with the rail- 
roads were resumed.” Accordingly, 
Messrs. Whitney and Johnston, who had 
returned on May 17 to their Cleveland, 
Ohio, headquarters, came back to Wash- 
ington, arriving there on Sunday, May 
19, for a renewal of the discussions. 


President Suggests Compromise 


On that and the two following 
days, Dr. John R. Steelman of President 
Truman’s staff held a series of separate 
discussions with the two union leaders 
and with representatives of the railroads. 
With no progress made by the end of 
the May 21 meetings, President Truman 
met with the parties at the White House 
on May 22 and put forth his compromise 
proposal. It was accepted promptly by 
the 18 non-striking unions and the man- 
agement representatives, but Messrs. 
Whitney and Johnston took the matter 
under advisement, agreeing to give the 
President their answer on the following 
day by noon, three hours before the 
walkout time. 

The answer was a rejection, embodied 
in a letter wherein Messrs. Whitney 
and Johnston addressed the President as 
“Sir.” As indicated above, the letter 





WasuincrTon, D. C. 


called the Presidential proposal “less 
favorable” than the emergency board 
report, and said that “the improved 
changes in working conditions as pro- 
vided by our request for rules is the most 
important issue in our present contro- 
versy.” 

“The suggested 18% cents,” the letter 
continued, “amounts to less than 12 per 
cent increase in pay for many of our 
men. It falls too far short of the recog- 
nized 33 per cent increase in the cost of 
living as recognized by your Department 
of Labor. Our minimum demand as 
left with you was 18 per cent, which 
would bring the men up to this formula. 
Your emergency board knew and you 
should know that our transportation em- 
ployees have slipped since 1936 from 
second position to twenty-seventh (bot- 
tom) position in percentage raises in 
hourly compensation. It is this malad- 
justment that we seek to correct. 

“We have told you many times that 
the present agitation among the men in 
service is extremely serious and that 
their demands could not be abandoned 
or disregarded, and, therefore, your offer 
is unacceptable.” 

President Truman did not receive 
Messrs. Whitney and Johnston when 
they arrived at the White House shortly 
before noon on May 23, but Dr. Steel- 
man was on hand to continue his dis- 
cussions with them. Dr. Steelman also 
summoned management representatives 
to the White House and the discussions 
there continued into the evening, break- 
ing up with reports of no‘progress while 
the strike had in the meantime got under 
way on schedule at 4 p.m. 


Talks Continue As Strike Starts 


The mediation proceedings were 
transferred on May 24 to Washington’s 
Statler hotel; and Dr. Steelman there 
continued his separate discussions with 
the two union leaders and the manage- 
ment group, spending the day at it ex- 
cept for the mid-afternoon period when 
he was at the White House attending 
the meeting on the strike situation which 
the President held with his cabinet and 
labor advisers. That meeting was fol- 
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lowed by announcements of the Presi- 
dent’s decisions to deliver his radio 
address of that evening and his special 
message to Congress on the following 
day. 

In the radio address, reproduced else- 
where herein, the President outlined the 
history of the controversy, mentioning 
Messrs. Whitney and Johnston by name 
several times and contrasting their 
course with that of leaders of the 18 
non-striking unions. He also appealed 
to B. of R. T. and B. of L. E. members 
over the heads of their leaders, saying 
“it is inconceivable that the rank and 
file of these two unions realize the ter- 
rifying situation created by the action 
of these two men.” 


Whitney and Johnston Isolated 


On the following morning, May 25, 
Presidential Secretary Charles G. Ross 
announced that, on orders of the Presi- 
dent, the government had ended its 
mediation efforts so far as they con- 
cerned the striking trainmen and engi- 
neers. Dr. Steelman thereupon called 
a meeting between representatives of the 
carriers and the 18 non-striking unions 
for the purpose of working out an agree- 
ment on the basis of the 1814 cents per 
hour proposed by the President. It was 
explained at this time that the carriers’ 
acceptance of Mr. Truman’s proposal 
when he made it on May 22 was with the 
understanding that it would be accepted 
by all 20 unions. At the May 25 meet- 
ing, however, the carriers agreed to go 
along on the President’s proposal with 
the 18 non-striking unions, and the sign- 
ing of the memorandum agreement at 
that time was followed at 7 p.m. the 
same day by the signing of the formal 
agreement. 

Meanwhile Messrs. Whitney and 
Johnston, their contact with Dr. Steel- 
man cut off, called on Secretary of State 
Byrnes on the forenoon of May 25. 
Upon returning to their hotel they made 
public another letter written to Mr. 
Truman on that day and addressing him 
as “Dear Mr. President.” The letter 
offered to call the trainmen and engi- 
neers back to work on the basis of the 
emergency board report, i.e., a 16 cents 
per hour wage increase and the few 
recommended rules changes—“if you, 
Mr. President, will allow us to negotiate 
with you further concerning any other 
fair wage increases.” 

“The Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers and the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen,” the letter said, “are patriotic 
men and they wish to cooperate with 
you in every possible way in the main- 
tenance of rail service in the country. 
We know, however, that you want to be 
fair to our men, and that you will be fair 
to our men. We know that you would 


not ask us to surrender our deep con- 
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victions that the carriers have not given 
our people the consideration they de- 
serve. 

“But we regret deeply the impression 
that our men are not willing to work for 
the government. We will work for the 
government. As you have by now heard, 
we had last evening a very constructive 
talk with the Hon. James F. Byrnes, 
secretary of state, and the Hon. Lewis 
B. Schwellenbach, secretary of labor. 
It was suggested that, if the government 
feels that it should not enter into a per- 
manent agreement with the engineers 
and trainmen, we would be willing to ne- 
gotiate a temporary agreement for the 
duration of federal control if you would 
approve an increase of 18.5 cents an 
hour, or $1.48 a day and the seven rules 
recommended by your board, with ap- 
propriate interpretations, with the fur- 
ther proviso that we would be willing 
to arbitrate such other rules as we are 
unable to settle through negotiations 
with the railroads. 

“At the same time it was our under- 
standing that this proposal would be sub- 
mitted to the railways, but we were ad- 
vised later that no action was taken in 
connection with it. 

“Your suggestion of an 18.5 cents 
increase would deprive us of the seven 
rules changes recommended by the mem- 
bers of your emergency board. 

“Our men await only your word that 








I.C. Also Returned to 
Private Operation 


Government control of the Illinois 
Central, which was taken over on 
August 23, 1945, was relinquished by 
the Office of Defense Transportation 
as of 4 p. m. May 27, the day after 
the 337 roads seized under President 
Truman’s May 17 order were re- 
turned to their owners. Because the 
I. C. was under government control 
before their strike call was issued, 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men and the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers exempted it from the 
walkout. 

The I. C. was seized after the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen had threatened a 
strike following rejection by that 
union of an emergency board report 
on a dispute involving the seniority 
date, as engineer, of a fireman pro- 
moted to the engineers’ roster. The 
first federal manager was W. F. Kirk 
who served from August 23, 1945, 
until November 1, 1945, when he was 
succeeded by Homer C. King, deputy 
director of O. D. T. Mr. King served 
until May 17 when he was succeeded 
by C. H. Buford who had meanwhile 
been appointed federal manager of 
the 337 roads involved in the strike. 

















they can return to work for the govern- 
ment on the basis of the award of your 
emergency board, that is the seven rules 
changes, with appropriate interpreta- 
tions, and 16 cents an hour wage in- 
crease, to be effective January 1, 1946, 
if you, Mr. President, will allow us to 
negotiate with you further concerning 
any other fair wage increases. 

“In returning to work on this basis 
we know that we can rely also on your 
fairness and good will to keep the door 
open to further consideration of those 
differences regarding working rules 
changes which apply to the membership 
of our two,unions and in which the non- 
operating rail unions have no interest. 
This would leave the matter of our con- 
tract with the carriers to be worked out 
in further negotiation. 

“When the permanent settlement is 
made we believe we can rely upon you 
to see that any benefits received by our 
men above those enjoyed during the 
period of government operation should 
be made retroactive. 

“Last evening you stated over the 
radio that the engineers and trainmen 
were among the highest paid workers in 
the country. We respectfully submit 
that you will find that the records show 
that we rank number 27 in the matter of 
wages. This can be borne out by the 
records presented to your emergency 
board. 

“Some years ago the men we repre- 
sent received wages which compared 
fairly well with higher paid labor. How- 
ever, because of the handicaps with 
which we have been confronted due to 
restricted legislation and a desire to re- 
frain from inconveniencing the public, 
we now find ourselves in a very unfavor- 
able situation as compared with other 
labor. Furthermore, many of our mem- 
bers at this time are suffering reprisals 
from their employers, and if a settlement 
can be effected these men are certainly 
entitled to protection. We know, Mr. 
President, that if our men, upon our 
faith in you, return immediately to work, 
we can count upon it that you would 
not allow such reprisals to be inflicted 
upon them. 

“We respectfully submit these sug- 
gestions to you, Mr. President, in our 
earnest desire to restore full and com- 
plete railway service to the nation at 
once.” 


President Goes to Congress 


There was no response to this letter 
from the White House, where President 
Truman was reported to be putting the 
finishing touches on his message to Con- 
gress. However, contact between Dr. 
Steelman and the two strike leaders was 
reestablished and out of it came their 
capitulation. The signing by Messrs. 
Whitney and Johnston and the carrier 
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representatives of a memorandum of 
agreement on the basis of the President’s 
18%4 cent proposal was announced at 
3:58 p.m., two minutes before Mr. 
Truman was scheduled to begin his 
address to Congress. The news was 
relayed to Capitol hill, and Mr. Tru- 
man interpolated an announcement of 
it in his message. 


Like the radio address, the message, 
also appearing elsewhere herein, as- 
sailed Messrs. Whitney and Johnston, 
saying that the strike, which “threatens 
to paralyze all our industrial, agricul- 
tural, commercial, and social life,” had 
been brought about “by the obstinate 
arrogance of two men.” The message 
then went on to call for “temporary 
legislation to take care of this imme- 
diate crisis,” and “permanent legisla- 
tion leading to the formulation of a 
long-range labor policy designed to pre- 
vent the recurrence of such crises and 
generally to reduce stoppages of work 
in all industry for the future.” Bills 
drawn to the specifications set up in the 
President’s message were introduced 
immediately and the House followed 
through to immediate passage of its 
bill; but immediate action in the Sen- 
ate was blocked. 


After the settlement was reached, the 
back-to-work message went out from 
the two unions’ headquarters in Cleve- 
land, and Mr. Whitney spoke over the 
radio from Washington, addressing his 
remarks particularly to B. of R. T. and 
B. of L. E. members and confessing 
that “we lost our case.” 

“Esteemed engineers, trainmen and 
yardmen,” he said, “the strike that has 
been on for the last 48 hours was called 
off at 3:58 this afternoon due to the 
pressure brought upon us by the Presi- 
dent of the United States in his address 
last evening. We wish to congratulate 
the thousands of loyal engineers, train- 
men and yardmen as well as the men in 
the rank and file for their unstinting 
loyalty to our organization in this strug- 
gle for human justice. 


“Lost Our Case” 


“We confess that we have lost our 
case. Nevertheless we sincerely hope 
that in the near future we will be able 
to prosecute the rules program which 
you are so much entitled to and to gain 
these rules for you. 

“The infamous Smith-Connally act 
played a large part in this picture in 
defeating our cause. 

“These men worked long hours dur- 
ing the World War. They were loyal 
to their employers and patriotic to the 
nation. When the war was over, rail- 
toads showed their appreciation of the 
fine service rendered by denying you 
consideration in connection with your 
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rules program. Let us return to the 
job that has been done so well in the 
past and undertake to restore confidence 
on the part of the public and let us pray 
that the men on ‘the hill’ who would 
crucify labor at this time by the enact- 
ment of more vicious legislation cool off 
and refrain from acting while they are 
mad. For those whom the gods would 
destroy they first make mad. 


“Brother Johnston and fellow work- 
ers, I would express to you our deep 
appreciation for your cooperation, and 
we grieve for you while thousands of 
railway employees and their families 
are sending up mute prayers in the hope 
that the day will come when democracy 
will reign again in America and labor 
can assert its rights without being 
shackled by government.” 

In subsequent interviews Mr. Whit- 
ney was reported as bitterly assailing 
the President and asserting that the B. 
of R. T. would spend large sums of 
money in an effort to prevent both the 
election of Mr. Truman for another term 
and the reelection of congressmen who 
support the anti-strike legislation sought 
by the President. The foregoing radio 
talk by the B. of R. T. president drew 
from D. B. Robertson, president of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen a statement which took 
as its text the strike leader’s confession 
that he had lost his case. 


Robertson Raps Strike Leaders 


“That,” said Mr. Robertson, “was not 
an unexpected confession, for any one 
possessed of an elementary knowledge 
of labor relations, which apparently Mr. 
Whitney does not have, would have 
known that a strike against the govern- 
ment was foredoomed to failure. He 
placed the blame, in large part, upon the 
‘infamous Smith-Connally Act’ which 
he knew existed when he called the 
strike, and the effect of which he must 
have known. But regardless of law he 
plunged ahead like a bull in a china shop, 
followed meekly by ‘Me-too Johnston.’ 


“The sad and regrettable thing is not 
that Mr. Whitney has lost his cause, 
but that he has seriously prejudiced the 
cause of organized labor in general, and 
railway labor in particular. He did it 
in the face of certain defeat and for 
personal greed and vanity. The inter- 
ests of engineers and trainmen, as well 
as those of other workers, were com- 
pletely lost sight of in an attempt to 
bolster his already sagging reputation. 

“While the quarrel between Mr. 
Whitney and the railroads was going 
on concerning an increase in wages and 
a few scattered rules, the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen, 
the Order of Railway Conductors, and 
the Switchmen’s Union of North Amer- 





ica were progressing with the railroads 
in the manner provided by law a well 
integrated program which offered every 
prospect of success in the near future. 
Our officers and representatives of the 
carriers were prepared to immediately 
establish committees to discuss and agree 
upon changes in rules which are needed 
and have been long sought by railroad 
employees. 

“In a vain effort to beat our organi- 
zations in obtaining these rules, Mr. 
Whitney decided to throw the railroads 
and the country into chaos. And the 
result has been that in order to restore 
peace in the railroad industry at the in- 
sistence of the President of the United 
States, all of the organizations have been 
obliged to forego for a period of a year 
the right to discuss the rules on a na- 
tional basis and agree upon them in 
conference. The stigma for this delay 
and the loss of these rules to railroad 
men for the period of a year lies on the 
doorsteps of Mr. Whitney and Mr. 
Johnston, and railroad men all over the 
country will suffer from their lack of 
foresight and their greed for power. 


“What is equally important, the im- 
mature judgment of these men has 
brought down on the heads of all organ- 
ized labor the most drastic and fearful 
labor legislation in all history. The 
hysteria that was responsible for the 
Presidential recommendation for strong 
anti-labor legislation, and the Congres- 
sional enactment of that legislation, was 
generated almost entirely by the ill-con- 
sidered strike against the government 
carried on by Whitney and Johnston 
without the approval and support of 
more than a million other employees in 
the railroad industry whose interests 
are always vitally at stake when public 
interests are affected. 


“When railroad men view the legis- 
lation which Congress is now enacting 
into law, and find out that their care- 
fully worked-out rules program has been 
stalled for a year, they can charge only 
Mr. Whitney and Mr. Johnston with 
complete responsibility for this debacle. 

“While we regret exceedingly that 
Congress has adopted anti-labor legis- 
lation, it would seem appropriate, in 
view of the fact that legislation is cus- 
tomarily given a short title, that the new 
law should be called the ‘Whitney-John- 
ston Act’ to the end that railway employ- 
ees may remember for all time to come 
the recent nefarious activities of these 
men.” 


Drastic Freight Embargo 


While all of the foregoing was taking 
place, O. D. T. was following through 
on the program announced at the time 
of the strike’s postponement by Director 
Johnson, i.e., it continued to develop and 
perfect its plans “for running the Amer- 
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THE STRIKE BEGINS 


A strike which is nothing less than 
a national catastrophe began at 4 o'clock 
yesterday afternoon when the railway 
engineers and trainmen left their posts. 
At that hour President Truman was 
making a futile last effort to achieve a 
settlement by offering the unions more 
than his own emergency fact-finding 
board had awarded them. This effort 
failed. And with its failure began a 
strike which, even if prolonged only for 
a few days, will have disastrous effects 
on the American economy. Workers 
will find themselves cut off everywhere 
from the inward shipment of raw ma- 
terials and the outward shipment of 
finished products on which their liveli- 
hood depends. The populations of cities 
will find themselves cut off from their 
very food supply. 

Once more it has been demonstrated, 
more emphatically than ever before, that 
essentially private organizations have 
been endowed by Congress with power 
to cripple the entire American economy, 
and that they will not refrain from using 
that power. Once more it has been 
demonstrated that these organizations 
will reject the awards of government 
boards and bring the country’s business 
to a halt in order to achieve a purpose 
of their own. 

The Administration itself has played 
a weak and spineless role in this affair. 
President Truman allowed the decision 
of his fact-finding board to be rejected 
without throwing his support behind 
that decision, without even making a 
clear public statement pointing out what 
its rejection would mean. It means that 
the elaborate ritual of mediation and 
arbitration provided by the Railway 
Labor Act has proved useless. It means 
that the railway unions themselves have 
contemptuously junked the law enacted 
for the very purpose of assuring them 
fair treatment. It means that the unions 
are proceeding on the theory that they 
can get more by striking than not strik- 
ing. With a long record of weak- 
kneed government surrenders to encour- 
age them in their decision, they have as- 
sumed that in the end they will be re- 
warded and not penalized for crippling 
the nation’s economy. .. . 


—The New York Times, May 24. 


Excerpts from Editorial Comment on the Railroad Strike 


Tuis STRIKE Is AGainst YOU 


There are 50,000 union engineers and 
200,000 union trainmen, and their strike 
has paralyzed the nation’s railroads. 

Their strike is against you. You may 
not realize it yet. But let it continue 
only a day or so and you will know. 

Millions of people realize today that 
this strike is against them... . 

You may know none of them. You 
may read of their troubles today with 
a feeling of calm detachment. You may 
imagine you will be untroubled. Just 
WO. <5us 

A little time—a very little time—and 
the almost incredible damage that can 
be done by this reckless, foolish, dis- 
astrous strike will begin to touch every 
individual in every home in every city, 
town and county in every state. 

The engineers and trainmen have no 
grievance that could justify this. Their 
real or fancied wrongs can never ex- 
cuse what they and their unwise leaders 
are doing to America. There is no 
right to strike that goes this far. 

Their strike—of 250,000 men against 
a nation—is against the democratic prin- 
ciple of majority rule... . 

It is against the 140,000,000 people of 
America. 

It is against the city dwellers, whose 
food supplies will dwindle, whose health 
and safety will be endangered, whose 
mails will be delayed, whose streets will 
be darkened, whose local transportation 
will be crippled. 

It is against the farmers who cannot 
move their perishable crops to hungry 
markets. 

It is against millions facing starvation 
in war-torn lands to which America has 
promised food. 

It is against the industries of this 
country which it will close down, and 
the businesses of this country from 
which it will withhold goods to sell... . 

This ... strike is against the govern- 
ment. It differs from the coal strike 
only in that its damage spreads more 
swiftly—only in that it may more quick- 
ly impress the American people with the 
brutal truth that a strike against the 
government is a strike against every- 
body—including you. 


—The New York World - Telegram, 
May 24. 


STRIKES INTO REVOLUTION 


There were two revealing points in 
President Truman’s radio address. ... 

Mr. Truman laid particular emphasis 
on his record of friendship to organized 
labor; about to take steps designed to 
preserve law and order in behalf of all 
the community, the President apparently 
felt it necessary to imply some apology 
to the group that threatened law and 
order. 

Also Mr. Truman chose to center his 
condemnation on two labor leaders. To 
anyone familiar with the record of in- 
dustrial disputes over the last dozen 
years, it is quite clear that Messrs. 
Johnston and Whitney are neither the 
most arrogant nor the most extreme of 
their kind. They were not employing 
any unprecedented tactics. Quite the 
contrary, they were following those 
which had been approved and which had 
won victory in other strikes. ... 

Now see how the strike was ended. 
Not a single extraordinary power was 
used. The President merely employed 
the most fundamental power of the ex- 
ecutive, to protect life and property by 
an accepted instrument. The immediate 
moral support that such an announce- 
ment called forth doomed the strike 
which all the intricate arbitration ma- 
chinery and all the extraordinary powers 
of the government had been unable to 
prevent. 

With that example before him, Mr. 
Truman nevertheless . . . asked more 
emergency powers. . 

The heart of the proposed program 
is the drafting of workers into the 
Armed Services if they persist in re- 
fusing to work after the government 
has taken over the operation of a 
property.... 

It is politically impossible to propose 
that some men be drafted to work for 
other men’s profit, so whether the own- 
ers are guilty or innocent of wrong- 
doing the government proposes to take 
their property and operate it for the 
profit of the federal treasury. That is 
certainly grease for the toboggan that 
would shoot the country into state capi- 
talisin:..... 

Mr. Truman has found the way to 
turn strikes into revolution, 


—The Wall Street Journal, May 27. 
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ican railroads with as little initial reduc- 


in service as possible.” Acting at 


O. D. T.’s request, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission issued Service Order 


520 which placed an embargo on 


the movement of all railroad freight as 
of the walkout time, and appointed War- 


C. Kendall, chairman of the Car 


Service Division, as general permit 
agent. The order also directed that 
priorities in the issuance of permits be 
given to specified traffic as follows: 


1. Food for human consumption; feed for 
animals. 

2. Fuel, including coal, coke, coke by- 
products, gas-line, fuel oil, kerosene, lubri- 
cating oil, lubricating grease, petroleum 
wax, liquefied petroleum gas. Return of 
empty liquefied petroleum gas containers. 
Petroleum asphalt when billed to manufac- 
turing plants to be used as fuel or in the 
production of briquettes. 

3. Medicines, drugs, soaps, surgical in- 
struments, hospital, sick room and druggists 
supplies. 

4. Chemicals to be used for purification 
of water supply, sewage disposal, and for 


sanitary and public health requirements. 
Newsprint. 

6. Containers for food, medicines, drugs; 
and container materials consigned to manu- 
facturers or processors. 

7. Repair or replacement parts necessary 
to maintain essential transportation opera- 
tions during the existence of the emergency. 

8. Articles covered by express money 
classification when moving in express 
service. 

9. Other commodities when transporta- 
tion conditions will permit. 


The order, originally set up to be ef- 
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fective from 4 p.m. May 23 until 11:59 
p.m. June 5, was vacated as of 10 a.m. 
May 26. Then there was General Order 
ODT 66 which directed that each rail- 
road operating passenger train schedules 
“shall give preference and priority to 
the transportation of United States mail, 
and when necessary to accord such pref- 
erence and priority, shall limit or restrict 
the number of passengers transported on 
any passenger train.” This order became 
effective as of the strike hour, and on the 
following day, Postmaster General Han- 
negan placed an embargo on all mail, 
other than first-class letters or packages 
of 16 ounces or less. General Order 
ODT 66 was revoked as of 6 p.m. 
May 25. 


Told to Recruit New Employees 


At 10:45 p.m. on May 24, shortly after 
President Truman had delivered the 
radio address announcing his determina- 
tion to operate the trains with the aid of 
the Army if the strikers had not re- 
turned to work by 4 p.m. the following 
day, Federal Manager Charles H. Bu- 
ford sent to the 337 strike-bound rail- 
roads this telegram: “If the striking em- 
ployees have not returned to work by 
4 p.m. May 25th, you will immediately 
institute an intensive recruiting cam- 
paign for needed employees using your 
own hiring facilities or by advertising or 
radio, and should cell on the U. S. Em- 
ployment Service and the Railroad Re- 
tirement Board for assistance in meeting 
your needs; and have your designated 
representative call on the commanding 
general of the appropriate service com- 
mand for any assistance needed in re- 
moving pickets from railroad property 
and furnishing necessary protection. to 
workers getting to the job.” 


Meanwhile, O. D. T. had proceeded to 
mobilize the country’s non-rail transpor- 
tation facilities. It obtained from the 
I. C. C. Service Orders Nos. 521 and 
522, which permitted motor and water 
carriers of passengers and property, 
upon authorization from the commis- 
sion’s Bureau of Motor Carriers, to 
transport all persons and property des- 
ignated by the director of O. D. T. as of 
an emergency nature—“regardless of the 
scope of present operating authorities.” 


Also, Director Johnson issued on May 
23 a series of orders designed to coordi- 
nate the emergency use of motor, water, 
and air transportation. General Order 
ODT 61 required motor carriers to 
formulate joint-action plans and give 
preference to carriage of specified com- 
modities. Administration of this order 
was delegated to the I. C. C.’s Bureau of 
Motor Carriers, subject to the authority 
of O. D. T.’s director of highway 
transport. 


Other O. D. T. general orders in- 
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cluded General Order ODT 62, directing 
private truck owners to formulate joint 
action plans and to lease serviceable and 
suitable trucks to other private carriers 
or to common carriers for over-the-road 
transportation of commodities on the 
preferred list; General Order ODT 63, 
directing intercity bus operators to ef- 
fectuate joint-action plans for pooling 
equipment and traffic and coordinating 
schedules, and to acquire additional 
equipment wherever possible; General 
Order ODT 64, directing water carriers 
to give priority to commodities on the 
preference list ; and General Order ODT 
65, providing for the use of all commer- 
cial aircraft in the strike emergency. 


Before issuance of the foregoing O. 
D. T. orders, there had come from the 
White House on May 23 another execu- 
tive order of the President, “further de- 
fining the functions and duties” of O. D. 
T. It delegated to Director Johnson ad- 
ditional Presidential powers “for the 
purpose of allocating the use of trans- 
portation equipment and facilities of rail 
carriers, motor carriers, water carriers 
(except vessels under the jurisdiction of 
the administrator of the War Shipping 
Administration), and air carriers, upon 
such conditions and to such extent, as 
the director shall deem necessary or 
appropriate in the public interest and to 
promote the national defense.” 


A May 25 statement from O. D. T. 
said that the coordinated air transport 
facilities of scheduled and non-scheduled 
airlines, and of the Army and Navy had 
in the previous 24 hours “broken the 
first-class mail and priority shipment 
bottlenecks,” with the “tremendous 
amount of airlift” not being used to full 
capacity. What was done in the way of 
mobilizing non-rail facilities was sum- 
marized in a post-strike statement where- 
in Director Johnson expressed his appre- 
ciation of the cooperation received by 
co . TF. 


Mobilization Plan 


“The Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion,” the statement said, “promptly de- 
veloped plans to meet the emergency. 
It was fully prepared to mobilize trans- 
portation for the nation’s essential needs, 
and did so aggressively and effectively. 
Facilities for transportation by air, water 
and highway were available in excess 
of demands for the shipment of essen- 
tial commodities. 


“Other government agencies, state 
and local authorities, and private asso- 
ciations of carriers cooperated effectively 
with the O. D. T.. Necessary orders for 
the emergency regulation of the various 
forms of transportation were issued 
by the O. D. T. and by the Interstate 


Commerce Commission at the request of . 


the O. D. T., and by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. 


“Motor transport was organized under 
Guy A. Richardson, director, Highway 
Transport Department of the O. D. T., 
with the effective assistance of the 
I. C. C. Bureau of Motor Carriers and 
its field staff throughout the country. 


“Air traffic was handled by Robert 
Ramspeck, executive vice-president of 
the Air Transport Association, as di- 
rector of the Airway Transport Depart- 
ment of the O. D. T., and J. J. 
O’Donovan as special assistant for air to 
Colonel Johnson. 


“Water transportation was directed 
by Laurence C. Turner, director, Water- 
way Transport Department of the 
O. D. T. The War Shipping Adminis- 
tration and the Maritime Commission 
cooperated. 


“Each of these directors was assisted 
by an advisory committee representing 
the respective transportation industries. 


“The coordination of water, air and 
highway transportation to meet all emer- 
gencies in all localities and in accord- 
ance with the needs of the federal man- 
ager of the controlled railroads was 
conducted by the O. D. T. through 
Dr. G. Lloyd Wilson as coordinator. 


“The Army cooperated effectively in 
this emergency. It furnished motor 
equipment for emergency transporta- 
tion, and was alerted and ready to 
afford protection to all railroad men 
working, and to operate the trains with 
its transportation personnel. The Air 
Force, including the Air Transport Com- 
mand, cooperated effectively with the 
O. D. T.’s air program. 


“The Navy cooperated promptly and 
enthusiastically in supplying highway 
and water transportation equipment. 
The Naval Air Transport Service as- 
sisted effectively in furnishing air trans- © 
portation in conjunction with the 
O. D. T. Air Transport Department.” 


“Fullest Cooperation” 


Along with Director Johnson’s state- 
ment was another from Federal Man- 
ager Buford, who said: “ We have had 
the fullest cooperation from all railroad 
officers in the strike situation which has 
just passed and the other employees not 
affected by the strike remained on the 
job when there was work for them to 
do and appeared to do their work cheer- 
fully. The Army responded promptly 
to any requests that we made of them.” 


By Monday of this week, O. D. T. 
was able to announce that “railroad 
transportation affected by the recent 
strike is again entirely normal.” The 
announcement added that “all road, shop 
and other forces are working; there is 
no congestion in road or yard opera- 
tion, and movements there are normal.” 
It went on to tell of further action on 

(Continued on page 1102) 
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On the Radio... 


My FELLOW COUNTRYMEN: 


COME before the American people 

tonight at a time of great crisis. 
The crisis of Pearl Harbor was the re- 
sult of action by a foreign enemy. The 
crisis tonight is caused by a group of 
men within our own country who place 
their private interests above the welfare 
of the nation. ; 


As Americans you have the right to 
look to the President for leadership in 
this grave emergency. I have accepted 
the responsibility, as I have accepted it 
in other emergencies. 

Every citizen of this country has the 
right to know what has brought about 
this crisis. It is my desire to report to 
you what has already taken place and 
the action that I intend to take. 


Negotiations between the unions and 
the railroad operators started in accord- 
ance with the Railway Labor Act. Twen- 
ty unions were involved. Eighteen of 
these unions agreed to arbitrate the 
wage question, and an award was made. 
Alvanley Johnston, President of the 
._Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
and A. F. Whitney, President of the 
Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen, re- 
fused to arbitrate the matter for their 
unions and instead took a strike vote. 
An emergency board heard the case of 
these two unions and recommended the 
same wage increase awarded to the other 
18 unions. Mr. Johnston and Mr. Whit- 
ney, however, rejected the emergency 
board’s recommendation in its entirety. 

I began conferring with Mr. Whitney 
and Mr. Johnston as far back as Feb- 
ruary 21, 1946, in order that every ef- 
fort should be made to avert a rail strike. 
When it became evident that the par- 
ties themselves were unable to agree, I 
submitted a compromise proposition to 
all the parties involved. 

Negotiations were made considerably 
more difficult by the attitude of Mr. 
Whitney and Mr. Johnston in refusing 
my request that they meet with the 
operators and the other 18 unions in a 
joint conference in the office of the Pres- 
ident of the United States. They agreed 
to meet with the operators but not in the 
presence of the representatives of the 
other unions. Accordingly, three sepa- 
rate conferences had to be held in the 
White House. 

The unions had been awarded an in- 
crease of 16 cents per hour and certain 
changes in rules by the arbitration and 
emergency boards. I recommended that 
they accept the 16 cent increase awarded 
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Following the refusal of A. F. 
Whitney and Alvanley Johnston to 
accept the White House wage com- 
promise proposal which the carriers 
and the leaders of 18 other railway 
unions agreed to, members of the 
engineers’ and trainmen’s brother- 
hoods struck at 4 p. m. May 23. On 
the following day President Truman, 
having broken off negotiations with 
the strike leaders, made at 10 p. m. 
(Eastern Time) a radio talk to the 
nation in which he indicated that he 
would appear in person before Con- 
gress on May 25 to ask for legislation 
to implement his plans to break the 
strike. The texts of the radio talk 
and the President’s address to Con- 
gress on the railroad strike are pub- 
lished here. 











by the boards, plus 2% cents in lieu of 
rule changes. These rule changes had 
been considered by the emergency board, 
which recommended that most of them 
be negotiated by the parties. 

After consideration, this compromise 
was accepted by the operators and by 18 
of the unions. These 18 unions were 
cooperative. They placed the interests 
of their country first. The compromise 
was rejected by the locomotive engineers 
and the trainmen. 

This offer of an increase of 18% cents 
per hour was eminently fair. It would 
have resulted in actually increasing the 
take-home pay of the union members 
above the greatest take-home pay which 
they enjoyed during the war. In addi- 
tion, these two unions are among the 
highest paid unions in the country. It 
is also important that the suggested in- 
crease of 18%4 cents was within the 
wage stabilization formula—and_ this 
formula must be maintained. 

Instead of accepting this offer, as did 
18 of the unions and the operators, Mr. 
Johnston and Mr. Whitney chose to re- 
ject it and to call a strike of their 
unions. I assume that these two men 
know the terrible havoc that their deci- 
sion has caused and the even more ex- 
treme suffering that will result in the 
future. It is inconceivable that the rank 
and file of these two unions realize the 
terrifying situation created by the action 
of these two men. 

The effects of the rail tie-up were felt 
immediately by industry. Lack of fuel, 
raw materials and shipping is bringing 
about the shutdown of hundreds of fac- 

(Continued on facing page) 



















Plain Speaking from President Truman! 


--.- and to Congress 


Mr. PRESIDENT, Mr. SPEAKER, MEm- 
BERS OF THE CONGRESS: 


DESIRE to thank you for this priv- 

ilege of appearing before you in 
order to urge legislation which I deem 
essential to the welfare of our country. 
For the past two days the nation has 
been in the grip of a railroad strike 
which threatens to paralyze all our in- 
dustrial, agricultural, commercial, and 
social life... . 


As I stated last night, unless the rail- 
roads are manned by returning strikers, 
I shall immediately undertake to run 
them by the Army of the United States. 


I assure you that I do not take this 
action lightly. But there is no alterna- 
tive. This is no longer a dispute be- 
tween labor and management. It has 
now become a strike against the govern- 
ment itself. That kind of strike can 
never be tolerated. If allowed to con- 
tinue, government will break down. 
Strikes against the government must 
stop. I appear before you to request 
immediate legislation designed to help 
stop them. 


I am sure that some of you may think 
that I should have taken this action ear- 
lier, and that I should have made this 
appearance here before today. The rea- 
son that I did not do so was that I was 
determined to make every possible hu- 
man effort to avoid this strike against 
the government and to make unneces- 
sary the kind of legislation which I am 
about to request. 


For months, publicly and privately, I 
have been supervising and directing ne- 
gotiations between the railroad opera- 
tors and the twenty different railroad 
unions, I have been doing the same 
with respect to the pending labor dis- 
pute in the coal mines. Time and again 
I have seen the leaders of the unions 
and the representatives of the operators. 
Many hours have been spent by me per- 
sonally and many days have been spent 
by my representatives in attempting to 
negotiate settlements of these disputes. 

I assure you that it was not easy to 
be patient. But until the very last mo- 
ment I made every effort to avert this 
crisis. In fact, my representatives were 
in conference with the two striking rail- 
road unions up to two hours before I 
took my place at the microphone last 
night. 

However, when the strike actually 
broke against the United States Gov- 
ernment which was trying to run the 
railroads, the time for negotiations defi- 
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nitely had passed and the time for action 
had arrived. In that action you, the 
Congress of the United States, and I, 
the President of the United States, must 
work together—and we must work fast. 


The action which I have already 
taken, and the action which I shall ask 
you to take, are necessary for the pres- 
ervation of our government. That ac- 
tion is also necessary to save the great 
and mighty masses of working men and 
women from the dangerous effects of the 
ill-advised and misguided acts of some 
of their own leaders. 


This particular crisis has been brought 
about by the obstinate arrogance of two 
men. They are Mr. Alvanley Johnston, 
President of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers, and Mr. A. F. Whit- 
ney, President of the Brotherhood of 
Railway Trainmen. Eighteen other 
unions and all of the railroad companies 
of the nation are ready to run the rail- 
roads. These two men have tried to 
stop them. 

I can well appreciate the attitude of 
those members of the Congress and 
those citizens of the United States out- 
side of the Congress who would seek to 
take vengeance for the unpatriotic acts 
of these two men. However, I am sure 
that none of us wishes to take any action 
which will injure labor, 

The contribution of labor to the 
growth of this country in peace and to 
its victory in war is at least as great as 
that of any other group in our popula- 
tion. Without well paid, well housed, 
and well nourished working men and 
women in this country, it would stagnate 
and decay. I am here not only to urge 
speedy action to meet the immediate 
crisis, but also deliberate and weighty 
consideration of any legislation which 
might affect the rights of labor. 

The benefits which labor has gained 
in the last thirteen years must be pre- 
served. I voted for all these benefits 
while I was a member of the Congress. 
As President of the United States I 
have repeatedly urged not only their re- 
tention but their improvement. I shall 
continue to do so. 

However, what we are dealing with 
here is not labor as a whole. 

We are dealing with a handful of men 
who are striking against their own gov- 
ernment and against every one of their 
fellow citizens. 

We are dealing with a handful of men 
who have it within their power to crip- 
ple the entire economy of the Nation. 

I request temporary legislation to take 
care of this immediate crisis. I request 
permanent legislation leading to the 
formulation of a long-range labor policy 
designed to prevent the recurrence of 
such crises and generally to reduce stop- 
pages of work in all industries for the 
future. 
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I request that the temporary legisla- 
tion be effective only for a period of six 
months after the declaration by the Pres- 
ident or by the Congress of the termi- 
nation of hostilities. It should be ap- 
plicable only to those few industries in 
which the President by proclamation de- 
clares that an emergency has arisen 
which affects the entire economy of the 
United States. It should be effective 
only in those situations where the Presi- 
dent of the United States has taken over 
the operation of the industry. In such 
situations where the President has re- 
quested the men either to remain at work 
or to return to work and where such a 
request is ignored, the legislation 
should: 


(a) authorize the institution of in- 
junctive or mandatory proceedings 
against any union leader forbidding him 
from encouraging or inciting members 
of the union to leave their work or to 
refuse to return to work; subjecting him 
to contempt proceedings for failure to 
obey any order of the Court made in 
such proceedings ; 

(b) deprive workers of their senior- 
ity rights who, without good cause, per- 
sist in striking against the government; 

(c) provide criminal penalties against 
employers and union leaders who vio- 
late the provisions of the act. 

The legislation should provide that 
after the Government has taken over an 
industry and has directed the men to re- 
main at work or return to work, the 
wage scale be fixed either by negotia- 
tion or by arbitrators appointed by the 
President and, when so fixed, it shall 
be retroactive. 

This legislation must be used in a way 
that is fair to capital and labor alike. 
The President will not permit either side 
—industry or workers—to use it to fur- 
ther their own selfish interest, or to foist 
upon the Government the carrying out 
of their selfish aims. 

Net profits of government operation, 
if any, should go to the Treasury of the 
United States. 

As a part of this temporary emer- 
gency legislation, I request the Congress 
immediately to authorize the President 
to draft into the Armed Forces of the 
United States all workers who are on 
strike against their government. 


These measures may appear to you to 
be drastic. They are. I repeat that I 
recommend them only as _ temporary 
emergency expedients and only in cases 
where workers are striking against the 
Government... . 


I have said that I am most anxious— 
as I am sure the majority of the mem- 
bers of the Congress are—to do nothing 
which would injure labor or the cause 
of labor. 


I believe that the time has come to 











adopt a comprehensive labor policy 
which will tend to reduce the number of 
stoppages of work and other acts which 
injure labor, capital, and the whole pop- 
ulation. 

The general right of workers to strike 
against private employers must be pre- 
served. 

I am sure, however, that adequate 
study and consideration can produce 
permanent long-range legislation which 
will reduce the number of oecasions 
where that ultimate remedy has to be 
adopted. The whole subject of labor 
relations should be studied afresh. 

I recommend the immediate creation 
by the Congress of a joint committee to 
make that study. This committee should 
study the whole problem and within a 
period of six months bring in recom- 
mendations for appropriate legislation 
which would be fair to labor and to in- 
dustry and to the public at large. 

I make these recommendations for 
temporary and long-range legislation 
with the same emphasis on each. They 
should both be part of one program de- 
signed to maintain our American system 
of private enterprise with fairness and 
justice to all the American citizens who 
contribute to it. 


On the Radio... 


(Continued from preceding page) 
tories. Lack of transportation facilities 
will bring chaos to food distribution. 

Farmers cannot move food to mar- 
kets. All of you will see your food sup- 
plies dwindle, your health and safety 
endangered, your streets darkened, your 
transportation facilities broken down. 

The housing program is being given 
a severe setback by the interruption of 
shipment of materials. 

Utilities must begin conservation of 
fuel immediately, 

Returning veterans will not be able to 
get home. 

Millions of workers will be thrown 
out of their jobs. 

The added inflationary pressure 
caused by the drop in production can- 
not be measured. 

While the situation in our country is 
extremely acute, the condition in Europe 
is tragic. Most of our friends today in 
liberated Europe are receiving less than 
one-third of the average American con- 
sumption of food. We have promised to 
help the starving masses of Asia and 
Europe, and we have been helping them. 
We have been exerting our utmost ef- 
forts and it is necessary for us to in- 
crease our shipments. At this minute 
100,000 tons of grain are being held up 
by the strike of these two unions. U.N. 
R. R. A. has 12 ships scheduled to leave 
from our ports with grain. These ships 
cannot sail because the strike of these 
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two unions is keeping the food from 
reaching the ports. If these ships are 
held up any longer it means that the 
bread supply of 45 million people will be 
cut off within one week. 


These people are living from hand to 
mouth. They depend upon weekly ship- 
ments from us to meet their minimum 
daily needs. This grain held up in this 
country by the strike of these few men 
means the difference between life and 
death to hundreds of thousands of per- 
sons. This is stark, tragic truth. If the 
operation of our railroads is not re- 
sumed at once thousands of persons, both 
here and abroad, will starve. During 
these past weeks I have told Mr. Johns- 
ton and Mr. Whitney of the tragedy 
that would result from a strike. They 
have refused to heed my warning. I 
doubt whether the rank and file of their 
unions have been told these facts. I am 
telling them now so that each one of 
them can face his conscience and con- 
sider the spectre of starvation and death 
that will result from the course which 
Mr. Whitney and Mr. Johnston are fol- 
lowing. 

I do not speak tonight of the situation 
in the coal mines of the nation, for the 
men are now at work and negotiations 
for settlement are now taking place be- 
tween the government and the unions. 


I am a friend of labor. You men of 
labor who are familiar with my record 
in the United States Senate know that 
I have been a consistent advocate of the 
rights of labor and of the improvement 
of labor’s position. I have opposed and 
will continue to oppose unfair restric- 
tions upon the activities of labor organ- 
izations and upon the right of employ- 
ees to organize and bargain collectively. 
It has been the basic philosophy of my 
political career to advocate those meas- 
ures that result in the greatest good for 
the greatest number of our people. I 
shall always be a friend of labor. 


But in any conflict that arises between 
one particular group, no matter who 
they may be, and the country as a whole, 
the welfare of the country must come 
first. It is inconceivable that in our 
democracy any two men should be placed 
in a position where they can completely 
stifle our economy and ultimately de- 
stroy our country. The Government is 
challenged as seldom before in our his- 
tory. It must meet the challenge or 
confess its impotence. 


I would regret deeply if the act of the 
two leaders of these unions should cre- 
ate such a wave of ill will and a desire 
for vengeance that there should result 
ill-advised restrictive legislation that 
would cause labor to lose those gains 
which it has rightfully made during the 
years. 

As President of the United States, I 
am the representative of 140 million 
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people and I cannot stand idly by while 
they are being caused to suffer by rea- 
son of the action of these two men. 


This is no contest between labor and 
management. This is a contest between 
a small group of men and their govern- 
ment. The railroads are now being 
operated by your government and the 
strike of these men is a strike against 
their government. The fact is that the 
action of this small group of men has 
resulted in millions of other workers 
losing their wages. The factories of our 
country are far behind in filling their 
orders. Our workers have good jobs at 
high wages but they cannot earn these 
wages because of the willful attitude of 
these few men. I cannot believe that 
any right of any worker in our country 
needs such a strike for its protection. I 
believe that it constitutes a fundamental 
attack upon the rights of society and 
upon the welfare of our country. It is 
time for plain speaking. This strike 
with which we are now confronted 
touches not only the welfare of a class 
but vitally concerns the well-being and 
the very life of all our people. 


The railroads must resume operation. 
In view of the extraordinary emergency 
which exists, as President of the United 
States, I call upon the men who are now 
out on strike to return to their jobs and 
to operate our railroads. To each man 
now out on strike I say that the duty to 
your country goes beyond any desire for 
personal gain. 


If sufficient workers to operate the 
trains have not returned by 4 p. m. to- 
morrow, as head of your government I 
have no alternative but to operate the 
trains by using every means within my 
power. I shall call upon the Army to 
assist the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion in operating the trains and I shall 
ask our armed forces to furnish protec- 


* 


tion to every man who heeds the call of 
his country in this hour of need. 


This emergency is so acute and the 
issue is so vital that I have requested 
the Congress to be in session tomorrow 
at 4 p, m. and I shall appear before a 
joint session of the Congress to deliver 
a message on this subject. 


Railroads Returned 


to Owners 
(Continued from page 3099) 

the remaining restrictive orders. The 
priority provisions of General Orders 
61, 62, and 64, and I. C. C. Service 
Orders 521 and 522 were vacated as of 4 
p.m., Monday. This left in effect Gen- 
eral Orders 61, 62, and 64, except for 
theie priority provisions; and these 
orders were to be vacated in theér 
entirety at 4 p.m., May 31. 

“Within 30 minutes after the Presi- 
dent talked to Congress on Saturday,” the 
O. D. T. statement continued, “fhe War 
Department was instructed by C. H. 
Buford, federal manager of the seized 
railroads, to withdraw all troops and 
stop those en route to various rail cen- 
ters, but remain on military alert until 
further notice from him. These instruc- 
tions were carried out in their entirety 
and this morning the military were 
notified in writing that the military 
alert should be canceled immediately.” 

Meanwhile, O. D. T. pointed out that 
in another statement that its General 
Order 60 calling for a 25 per cent re- 
duction in coal-burning passenger loco- 
motive mileage, “due to the coal situa- 
tion,” remains in effect. The state- 
ment added that “other transportation 
restrictions, such as an embargo on rail- 
road freight shipments or further reduc- 
tions in passenger service, will be neces- 
sary unless the coal situation improves 
rapidly.” 


x 





Canadian Pacific photo 


Family of Railroaders 


Ernest Legare, of Montreal, and his seven sons, all employees of the operating department on the 


Laurentian division and all on the Montreal-Mont Laurier run of the Canadian Pacific. 


The father, 


who joined the C.P.R. in 1907, is a locomotive engineer and is himself one of eight brothers, all of 
whom have worked or are working for the company 
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Many Trains Were Run Despite the Strike 


HE determination of railroad man- 

agements to meet their obligations to 
serve the public despite the difficulties 
created by the strike on May 23 of em- 
ployees belonging to the trainmen’s and 
engineers’ brotherhoods is reflected in 
the following road-by-road report of 
operations during the period the strike 
was effective, obtained by Railway Age 
by telephone and telegraph. In addition 
to the services mentioned here, many 
railroads ran troop trains and milk 
trains, operation of which the strike 
leaders said would not be interrupted. 

Alton.—Freight service on the Alton 
was completely stopped. Beginning with 
the “Abraham Lincoln” southward from 
Chicago on May 23, one passenger train 
was operated daily in each direction be- 
tween Chicago and St. Louis. Normal 
passenger train operation was resumed 
the morning of May 26. The first 
freight trains were operated from Ven- 
ice, Ill (East St. Louis), and Kansas 
City to Chicago shortly after 12:01 a. m. 
Sunday, and by Sunday night freight 
operations were normal. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe—No 
freight trains were operated during the 
strike. Troop trains were run as of- 
fered. Passenger trains 5 and 6, the 
“Ranger” between Chicago and Galves- 
ton, Tex., 19 and 20, “The Chief” and 
7 and 8, the “Fast Mail,” which was 
consolidated with 3 and 4, the “Califor- 
nia Limited,” were operated daily be- 
tween Chicago and Los Angeles. Nor- 
mal passenger train operations over the 
system began at 7:15 p. m., Central 
Time, May 25. The first freight train 
on the Santa Fe after the strike left 
Bakersfield, Cal., at 4:50 p. m., May 25, 
with a trainload of potatoes. From 
4:50 p. m. that day until 7:15 a. m, 
May 26, the road moved 654 cars of pota- 
toes east from Bakersfield. The first 
westward freight from Chicago departed 
at 9:45 p. m. the 25th. 

Atlantic Coast Line—During the 
strike this road operated about 11 per 
cent of its scheduled passenger service. 
Trains handling mail, express and pas- 
sengers were operated in one direction 
between strategic points on May 24 and 
in the opposite direction May 25, with 
supervisory officers serving as engine- 
men and trainmen. Normal passenger 
service was restored by 6:15 a. m. May 
26. The heavy accumulation of perish- 
able and non-perishable freight was 
started in motion several hours after the 
termination of the strike, and the bulk 
of it was delivered to connections or on- 
line destinations by midnight May 27, by 
which time normal freight operation was 
effective, 
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Baltimore & Ohio.—This road oper- 
ated about 4 per cent of its normal 
freight movement—consisting exclusive- 
ly of livestock and perishables—and 3 
per cent of its regular passenger serv- 
ice while the strike was in effect. The 
“Capitol Limited” was run in both di- 
rections between New York and Chi- 
cago and the “National Limited” in both 
directions between Washington and St. 
Louis, and other service was operated 
between New York and Washington. 
After 4 p. m. on May 25 normal passen- 
ger service was rapidly restored. 


Belt Railway of Chicago.—This line 
was completely closed down. Operations 
were resumed by 5:30 p.m., May 25, 
when the first car passed over the Clear- 
ing, Ill., hump. When the strike became 
effective there were 5,000 cars on hand 
of which 60 per cent had been classified ; 
180 cars of livestock on hand were 
placed to the pens at Clearing before the 
strike and unloaded for rest. All cars on 
hand when the strike began including 
the livestock were delivered to proper 
connections by the afternoon of May 27. 


Boston & Maine-Maine Central_—Be- 
tween 4 p. m. and midnight on May 23 
all trains which were returning to home 
terminals, including many evening com- 
muter trains, completed their runs. At 
2 a. m. on May 25 a telephone canvas 
was made of all engineers and firemen 
on both roads, asking them if they had 
heard President Truman’s radio speech 
and whether they would return to work. 
The response to this appeal enabled the 
two roads to run a “token spasmodic 
service” of both suburban and through 
trains, concentrating on movements of 
accumulated mail and express. Between 
4 p. m. and midnight on May 25 several 
through passenger trains and symbol 
freights carrying perishables, had de- 
parted from major terminals. Normal 
passenger and freight schedules were 
restored on both roads at 12:01 a. m 
May 26, and several extra freights were 
run on that day to clear up accumulated 
loads and get them ready for Monday 
morning delivery. 


Central of New Jersey—On May 24 
and 25 six commutation trains were run 
in each direction, manned by officers 
and supervisory employees. No freight 
trains were operated during the strike, 
but some switching was performed in 
yards to facilitate unloading, particu- 
larly of perishables. On May 23, before 
the strike began, 8 commutation trains 
left Jersey City ahead of schedule, and 
most commuters were taken care of. 
About 100 passengers for C. N. J. points 
were accommodated on a B. & O. train 






which left Jersey City Thursday after 
the strike began. 


Chesapeake & Ohio.—Normal service 
was restored on May 26. 


Chicago & Eastern Illinois —One 
passenger train was operated daily in 
each direction between Chicago and 
Evansville, Ind., during the strike. Oth- 
er trains were taken to the next terminal 
by their crews and left there. No freight 
trains were run. Service was resumed 
Saturday night, but was not normal un- 
til Sunday night. 


Chicago & North Western—During 
the strike the following trains, manned 
by supervisory employees as necessary, 
were operated on regular schedules: The 
Twin Cities and Peninsula “400’s,” 
“Ashland Limited’; and the “Capital 
400” southward and “Viking” north- 
ward, Chicago to Madison. In addition, 
the “San Francisco Overland Limited,” 
“City of Denver” and “City of San Fran- 
cisco” were operated from Chicago on 
May 23 and the two former trains were 
operated into Chicago on Saturday. A 
few freight trains, handling mostly food 
products, were operated between Chi- 
cago and Green Bay, Wis., Chicago and 
Council Bluffs, and Chicago and Benld, 
Ill., on May 25. No freight trains were 
run on May 24, but several mail and 
express trains were operated. On Sat- 
urday night, following the end of the 
strike, all through passenger trains out 
of Chicago were operated except the 
“Victory” for St. Paul via Madison and 
the “Duluth-Superior Limited.” Chi- 
cago area suburban trains were restored 
by 12:01 a. m. May 26 and freight serv- 
ice was normal by noon of that day. Fol- 
lowing the President’s radio talk Friday 
night more than 50 striking trainmen 
and enginemen notified the road of their 
willingness to return to work at once. 


Chicago & Western Indiana.—This 
road operated all of its suburban trains 
throughout the strike. Switching opera- 
tions at the Chicago Dearborn station 
were maintained sufficient to meet the 
requirements of all tenant lines during 
this period, the number of engines 
worked varying from two to four daily 
during the strike. Normal operations 
were resumed immediately after the 
strike as required by the trunk lines 
using the station. No freight service is 
performed on Sunday, but normal serv- 
ice was restored on May 27. 


Chicago, Aurora & Elgin.—This road, 
whose traffic is almost entirely suburban 
in character, operated normally until 
1:35 a.m., May 24, as a result of a volun- 
tary decision of the men to complete the 
normal day’s operations. During the 
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strike no trains wére run. Service was 
resumed from Wheaton, IIl., to Chicago 
at 5:30 p.m. Saturday, with the first 
train operating from Chicago at 8:05 
p.m. No further trips were missed. 
Normal freight service was effective by 
midnight Saturday. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.— 
Operations of the Burlington’s two ma- 
jor subsidiaries, the Ft. Worth & Den- 
ver City and the Colorado & Southern, 
were at a complete standstill except for 
troop trains throughout the strike. On 
the Burlington no trains were run on 
the night of May 23 but on May 24 the 
“Denver Zephyr” from Chicago to Den- 
ver was operated, as was a mail train 
in each direction between Chicago and 
Omaha. Daily passenger trains were 
operated in each direction on May 24 
and 25 between St. Louis and Burling- 
ton, Ia., Kansas City, and Lincoln, Neb., 
via Omaha, and Lincoln and Billings, 
Mont. On May 25 a “Zephyr” train 
was operated in each direction between 
Chicago and the Twin Cities. A 90- 
car freight train, consisting solely of 
food products, ran from Galesburg, III., 
to Chicago, arriving on the morning of 
May 25. As a result of the President’s 
talk of May 24, about 50 employees on 
various parts of the system reported for 
duty prior to the end of the strike. Nor- 
mal passenger and freight train opera- 
tion was effected by 12:01 a. m. May 
26, and suburban service in the Chicago 
area, except for one run, was restored 
by 7:45 p. m., Saturday. The first Bur- 
lington freight train, consisting of 74 
cars of meat, left Ottumwa, Iowa, for 
Chicago at 8:35 p. m. Saturday. Prior 
to the strike the Burlington assigned all 
switch crews in the Chicago area to 
placing perishables either where they 
could be unloaded or else could be prop- 
erly iced, all but 4 of 627 cars on hand 
in the terminal being given this atten- 
tion. 

Chicago Great Western.—Only troop 
trains were operated during the period 
of the strike. Operations were normal 
by 12:01 a. m. May 26. 

Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville — 
All passenger trains were operated as 
usual but freight service was completely 
stopped. Operations returned to normal 
by 12:01 a. m. May 26. 

Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pa- 
cific—No freight trains were operated 
during the strike period. The Chicago- 
Twin Cities “Hiawathas” were operated 
in both directions, as was the “Midwest 
Hiawatha” to Omaha and Sioux Falls, 
S. D. The “Olympian” was also oper- 
ated as usual between Chicago and Se- 
attle. A few other passenger trains 
were operated once on othef sections of 
the line. With the end of the strike 


all crews who were called were available 
for duty within 30 min., due to the co- 
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operation of the local chairmen of the 
two unions, who worked alongside the 
crew callers and talked to each striking 
employee personally as he was called to 
report. Normal train service, including 
suburban trains in the Chicago area, was 
restored by 12:01 a. m, May 26. A few 
men reported for duty before the end 
of the strike as a result of the Presi- 
dent’s radio appeal of May 24. 


Chicago North Shore & Milwaukee.— 
Only troop trains were operated during 
the strike. The first passenger train 
out of Chicago left at 3:43 p. m. May 
25; out of Milwaukee at 4 p. m., and 
out of Waukegan at 4:08 p. m. . Opera- 
tions after those hours were on regular 
schedules with no further trips missed. 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific.— 
Some passenger and freight service was 
operated throughout the strike, with the 
last load held in terminals moving by 
5 a. m., May 26. Between Chicago and 
Peoria, IIl., the “Rockets” were operat- 
ed on regular schedules. The “Denver 
Rocket” which left Chicago on May 23 
was operated through to Limon, Colo., 
on time, passengers being handled from 
there to Denver and Colorado Springs 
by bus. On May 24 this train ran only 
to Council Bluffs, Iowa, but on May 25 
it ran through to Denver and Colorado 
Springs. Similar eastbound service was 
operated. Between the Twin Cities and 
Kansas City a night train and a day train 
were operated daily in each direction, 
while the “Texas Rocket” ran daily be- 
tween Kansas City and Ft. Worth. 
Trains 111 and 112 were operated daily 
between Memphis and Amarillo, Tex., 
and a daily local was run between Bur- 
lington, Iowa, and Manley. Between 
Chicago and Des Moines night trains 
were operated in each direction. The 
“Golden State Limited” and “Califor- 
nian,” consolidated, were operated from 
Chicago on May 23 and into Chicago on 
both May 24 and 25. A fruit block re- 
ceived from the Southern Pacific at 
Tucumcari, N. Mex., on May 24, was 
run through to Chicago without delay, 
while one or two other freight trains 
were also operated. Normal through 
passenger train service was resumed 
over the system shortly after 5 p. m.,, 
Central Time, May 26, while freight 
trains were operating normally before 
midnight of that day. The Rock Island 
had all cars of perishable freight that 
could not be moved during the strike 
placed where they could be kept under 
ice. 

Chicago South Shore & South Bend. 
—tThere were no operations during the 
strike period until 2:30 p. m. May 25, 
when a passenger train, manned by reg- 
ular employees, left South Bend, Ind., 
for Chicago 25 min. before the end of 
the strike. From Chicago the first pas- 
senger train departed at 3 p. m. east- 





bound. Hourly service was maintained 
to South Bend then until 8 p. m., when 
the Gary locals leaving Chicago at 30 
min. after the hour were also restored. 
Freight operations began with a west- 


-ward train from Michigan City at 6:30 


p. m., and an eastward train from Burn- 
ham yard (Chicago) at 6:40 p. m. 


Delaware, Lackawanna & W estern.— 
The “Lackawanna Limited” was operat- 
ed in both directions between Hoboken 
and Buffalo each day of the strike. Die- 
sel-electric road freight locomotives 
were used on these trains instead of the 
steam power normally employed. Com- 
muters had been warned to start for 
home May 23 in advance of the 4 p. m. 
deadline, and after 3 p, m. regular com- 
mutation schedules were suspended. In- 
stead, this road dispatched 28 extra 
commutation trains from Hoboken be- 
tween 4 p. m. and 4:57, thus taking care 
of virtually all passengers before the 
strike began. This was the largest out- 
going movement in an equal period of 
time in the road’s history. Approxi- 
mately 300 multiple-unit cars had been 
concentrated in advance to make up the 
trains operated on the electrified sub- 
urban lines. On May 24 and 25 super- 
visory employees and qualified volun- 
teers were able to run six 12-car commv- 
tation trains in each direction. Some 
perishable freight was moved during 
the strike, and some switch engines were 
operated. 


Denver & Rio Grande Western.—No 
service was operated during the strike. 
Operations were resumed after 4 p.m., 
May 25, with only minor delays to trains 
after that hour. The road reports no 
freight congestion, but some congestion 
of express traffic. 


Elgin, Joliet & Eastern. — Some 
freight trains were operated throughout 
the strike period, but normal operation 
was not resumed until shortly after 
12:01 a. m., May 26. A few employees 
offered to return to work prior to the 
end of the strike. 


Erie.—During the 2-day strike period 
one through passenger train was oper- 
ated daily in each direction between 
Jersey City and Chicago, with connec- 
tion to Cleveland. Commutation serv- 
ice in the New York area was halted. 
All trains carrying passengers which 
were en route at 4 p. m. on May 23 
reached their destinations and no pas- 
sengers were stranded. Freight service 
during the strike period was about 10 
per cent of normal, and 16 freight trains 
were operated, equivalent to about 2,000 
train-miles, moving food, livestock and 
other perishables. About 16 yard crews 
and 12 road crews worked each day. All 
trains were operated by qualified super- 
visory forces with some regular men 
from non-striking unions. Normal 
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freight ‘and passenger sefvice was re- 
stored the morning of May 26. 

Florida East Coast.—This road’s en- 
gineers did not participate in the strike 
and it was able to operate 30 per cent 
of its normal passenger service through 
the strike period, using supervisory 
forces as trainmen, However, as all its 
switchmen were on strike it did not at- 
tempt to operate freights except one ex- 
tra which assembled loaded perishables 
to protect refrigeration. Except where 
connections were held up, normal service 
was restored May 26, and complete oper- 
ations were restored May 27. 


Grand Trunk Western—All passen- 
ger trains on the road May 23 were han- 
died to final terminals. No trains were 
operated on May 24, but on May 25 
Trains 17, the “Inter City Limited” and 
20, the “Maple Leaf” were operated be- 
tween Chicago and Port Huron, Mich. 
Normal operation was resumed by 8 
p.m., May 25. 

Great Northern.—About 3 per cent of 
normal service was maintained during 
the strike. Transcontinental passenger 
service was maintained by trains 27 and 
28, the “Fast Mail.” Some freight serv- 
ice was operated beginning the night of 
May 24, when a 53-car train was run 
from St. Cloud, Minn., to Grand Forks, 
N. D. A total of 528 employees, or 2 
per cent of the total, left work or failed 
to report during this period. Full nor- 
mal service was restored by midnight 
Saturday. 


Gulf, Mobile & Ohio.—During the 
strike period 2,660 passenger train-miles 
per day were operated compared with a 
normal daily schedule of 3,600 passenger 
train miles per day. Freight train oper- 
ations were about 5 per cent of normal. 


Illinois Central—This road, because 
it was already under government control 
when strike action began, operated 
throughout the strike on a normal basis 
except for passenger train services in 
and out of St. Louis. Trains are han- 
dled from East St. Louis, Ill., to St. 
Louis by switch engines of the Terminal 
Railroad Association, which was hit by 
the strike. Passenger trains to Carbon- 
dale, Ill., and points south were oper- 
ated from East St. Louis, while Chi- 
cago-St. Louis passenger trains, except 
the “Green Diamond,” ran only as far 
as Springfield, Ill.; through passengers 
for St. Louis being handled beyond 
Springfield by the Illinois Terminal. 


Kansas City Southern. —No freight 
trains were operated during the strike, 
but service was restored within 24 
hours after the end of the strike. During 
the interruption passenger service was 
operated at about 40 per cent of normal 
and three switch crews were operated. 

Lehigh Valley—During the strike pe- 
riod this road operated all of its main 
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line passenger trains with the exception 
of two—one to Buffalo and one to Pitts- 
ton, Pa., scheduled to leave New York 
on May 23. These two trains were an- 
nulled because of the road’s inability to 
place equipment in Pennsylvania sta- 
tion, New York. Although some trains 
were operated in and out of Pennsyl- 
vania station, New York, on May 24 and 
25, as scheduled, others originated and 
terminated at Meeker avenue, Newark, 
N. J., passengers being transferred to 
and from New York by bus service 
which the road provided. All branch 
line service was annulled for the period 
of the strike except that trains or bus 
service were provided to meet schedules 
on the Rochester branch. 


Long Island.—This road discontinued 
its operations into Pennsylvania station, 
New York, when the strike began, and 
no service was provided on its lines on 
May 23 after 4 p.m. On Friday, how- 
ever, beginning at 5:30 a. m. shuttle 
service was operated in the electrified 
zone with 8 crews, made up of qualified 
supervisory officers and employees and 
directed by Superintendent E. L. Hof- 
mann, and 8 sets of equipment making 
up trains up to 10 cars. These trains 
were not scheduled, but provided serv- 
ice for commuters from stations on the 
Babylon, Far Rockaway, Hempstead, 
and Long Beach lines to Jamaica, where 
they could transfer to and from the 
New York subways. Similar shuttle 
service was provided between Port 
Washington and Flushing, and altogeth- 
er 114 trips were operated on May 24. 
On Saturday the same trains were oper- 
ated, but on definite schedules, provid- 
ing service at intervals of 40 min. on 
the Port Washington line, of 1 hour on 
the Babylon, Far Rockaway and Hemp- 
stead lines, and of 80 min. on the Long 
Beach line. Up to 7:30 p. m. on May 
25 some 114 10-car trains had been oper- 
ated under these schedules, and a few 
other trains also were run on that day. 
Normal service was resumed by 6 a. m. 
on Sunday. 

Louisville & Nashville—The strike 
was reported to be 100 per cent effective 
on the L. & N. Service returned to 
normal on May 26. 

Minneapolis & St. Loués—Yard serv- 
ice during the strike was about 5 per 
cent of normal, freight service, 2 per 
cent. Full service was resumed by mid- 
night of May 26. 

Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie.—All Soo Line trains en route at 
the time the strike became effective were 
taken to their terminals. Between St. 


Paul, Minn., and Emerson, Man., where 
trains are delivered to the Canadian Pa- 
cific en route to Winnipeg, Trains 109 
and 110 were operated without interrup- 
tion. Other Soo Line trains were not 
operated except for a milk*train from 


Chicago to Ladysmith, Wis., on May 24 
and from Turtle Lake, Wis., to Chicago 
on May 25 and a troop train on May 24. 
With the end of the strike at 4 p.m. on 
May 25, normal operation was resumed 
almost at once, with all scheduled freight 
and passenger trains being operated that 
night. 

Missouri-Kansas-Texas.—Some serv- 
ice operated during the strike. 


Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis.— 
Eight of 14 regular passenger trains 
continued operation during the strike. 
No freight service was run. 


New York Central.—No trains were 
operated on May 23 after the strike be- 
gan, and commuter service in the New 
York area was practically at a standstill 
until 4 p. m. Saturday. On May 24, 
however, some through passenger trains 
were run, and service was improved in 
this respect on Saturday before the strike 
ended. On May 24 a 16-car train left 
New York shortly after nooa, making 
the stops of the “North Shore Limited” 
to Buffalo and then the stops of the 
“Mohawk” to Chicago. This train in- 
cluded 8 cars loaded with first-class mail, 
a record movement of this kind, and 8 
coaches. The “Pacemaker,” carrying 
coaches and sleeping cars, left New 
York at 4:10 p. m. the same day. Like- 
wise, two trains for New York left 
Chicago on Friday, the “Pacemaker” 
and the “Fifth Avenue Special.” On 
May 25, before the strike was called off, 
arrangements were made to run the 
“Pacemaker” and the “Advance Com- 
modore Vanderbilt” in both directions 
between Chicago and New York. In ad- 
dition, on Saturday, the “Empire State 
Express” schedule was operated in each 
direction between Buffalo and Detroit, 
one train was run each way between 
St. Louis and Cleveland, between Cin- 
cinnati and Cleveland and between Chi- 
cago and Cincinnati on the Big Four; 
and the “Mercury” schedule was operat- 
ed in each direction on the Michigan 
Central between Chicago and Detroit. 
On May 25 the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 
ran one train in each direction between 
Pittsburgh and Youngstown before the 
strike ended. Diesel-electric locomo- 
tives were used for many of these emer- 
gency train movements where steam 
power ordinarily is employed. Freight 
service was practically at a standstill 
until Saturday, when one train left Sel- 
kirk yard for Boston and one for Wee- 
hawken before the strike was called off. 
Freight and commutation train operation 
was restored rapidly after 4 p. m. on 
May 25, however, with emphasis being 
put on clearing yard tracks and moving 
loaded coal cars from the mines, and 
these efforts were so successful that 
freight tie-ups were practically elimi- 
nated by May 27. Commutation trains 

(Continued on page 1113) 
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Paul J. Neff Succeeds L. W. Baldwin 


New Missouri Pacific executive head had engineering training and 
experience and also a broad background in other fields of railroading 


FFECTIVE June 1, Paul J. Neff, 

who has been senior executive as- 
sistant in charge of the Gulf Coast Lines 
and the International-Great Northern, 
as well as executive assistant of the 
Missouri Pacific proper, was named 
chief executive officer of the Missouri 
Pacific Lines, succeeding L. W. Bald- 
win, whose death was reported in the 
May 18 issue of the Railway Age. He 
will transfer his headquarters from 
Houston, Tex., to St. Louis, Mo. Few 
executives have had more general train- 
ing for the task of directing a 10,000- 
mile railway system. 

Mr. Neff was born at St. Louis, Mo., 
on July 14, 1884, and was graduated in 
civil engineering at the University of 
Kansas in 1906. His railway experience 
began in February, 1907, when he was 
employed as a rodman for the St. Louis- 
San Francisco at Joplin, Mo. Later he 
served as transitman and assistant engi- 
neer for the same road at Springfield, 
Mo., and as assistant engineer and engi- 
' neer of construction at Memphis, Tenn., 
St. Louis and Springfield, and as district 
engineer at the latter point. 


On the Frisco 


From September, 1918, to December, 
1919, Mr. Neff served as corporate chief 
engineer of the Frisco during the period 
of federal control of the railways. From 
January, 1920, to December, 1922, he 
served successively as general manager 
of the Wichita Falls, Ranger & Ft. 
Worth and the Wichita Falls & South- 
ern, with headquarters at Ranger, Tex., 
and as chief engineer of the Texas lines 
of the Frisco at Ft. Worth, Tex. 

Mr. Neff first entered the service of 
what are now the Missouri Pacific Lines 
as assistant to the president of the Inter- 
national-Great Northern at Houston, 
Tex., and in February, 1925, he was ap- 
pointed assistant executive vice-presi- 
dent, with the same headquarters. In 
June, 1926, he was appointed general 
superintendent of the Eastern district of 
the Missouri Pacific at St. Louis. On 
September 1, 1928, when it was decided 
to form a highway subsidiary, he be- 
came assistant to the president in charge 
of the development of this subsidiary 
and a few months later was appointed 
vice-president and general manager of 
the Missouri Pacific Transportation 
Company. 
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Paul J. Neff 


In May, 1931, Mr. Neff was promoted 
to assistant vice-president of the Mis- 
souri Pacific Lines in charge of passen- 
ger traffic, and in February, 1934, he 
was advanced to assistant chief traffic 
officer - passenger, which position he 
held in addition to that of vice-president 
and general manager of the highway 
subsidiary until May 1, 1943, when he 
was transferred to Houston as senior 
executive assistant. 

With this broad background of engi- 
neering, operating, traffic and executive 
experience, Mr. Neff brings a wide ex- 
perience to the duties so well performed 
for more than two decades by his prede- 
cessor. L. W. Baldwin literally as well 
as figuratively lifted the Missouri Pa- 
cific out of the mud. When he took 
over the direction of the Missouri Pa- 
cific Lines it was not up to the standard 
of many of its neighbors, either phys- 
ically or in morale. He has relinquished 
to Mr. Neff the leadership of an efficient, 
well-built railway with excellent morale 
—one with a record for handling the 
nation’s war-time transportation, as de- 
scribed in the Railway Age for February 
2, 1946. 

The freight revenues of the Missouri 
Pacific proper increased from $73,915,- 
000 in 1940 to a peak of $176,531,000 
in 1944, and fell only to $167,194,000 
in 1945. Mr. Neff himself was in charge 













of the passenger department during the 
period when passenger revenues in- 
creased from $5,302,000 in 1940 to $37,- 
890,000 in 1943. A further war-time 
increase to $43,402,000 was shown in 
1944, and in 1945 the passenger revenues 
amounted to $34,087,000. Under Mr. 
Baldwin’s direction the Missouri Pacific 
proper transmuted $10,083,018 of its 
1940 gross into net railway operating 
income; and had $34,574,379 of net rail- 
way operating income in 1943; and $23,- 
659,000 in 1945. 


Revenues Increased 


Meanwhile, the subsidiary properties 
of which Mr. Neff was in direct charge 
were establishing record revenue and 
income figures. On the Gulf Coast 
Lines freight revenue amounted to $13,- 
320,000 in 1940 and passenger revenue 
to $447,861. In 1944 freight revenues 
on this line increased to $42,974,000 and 
passenger revenues to $4,237,589, the 
latter figure being more than 9 times as 
much as was earned in 1940. During 
1944 the Gulf Coast Lines translated 
$6,591,588 of its revenue into net operat- 
ing income. On the International-Great 
Northern, freight revenues of $9,089,000 
and passenger revenues of $873,000 in 
1940 were increased to records of $21,- 
787,000 and $6,225,000, respectively, in 
1944. During the latter year the net 
railway operating income amounted to 
$3,452,721. 

The operating ratio on the Missouri 
Pacific proper was reduced from 77 per 
cent in 1940 to a low of 54.49 per cent 
in 1943, and, for 1945, the figure was 
69 per cent. On the Gulf Coast Lines 
the operating ratio was reduced from 
71.45 per cent in 1940 to a low of 48.06 
per cent in 1943 and was 64 per cent in 
1945. On the I.-G. N. the operating 
ratio was reduced from 87.05 per cent 
in 1940 to a low of 63.23 per cent in 
1943, and for 1945 was 74 per cent. 





LATE TRAVELLERS LosE a Minute.—As 
of Wednesday, May 1, all clocks of the 
L. M. S. and L. N. E. R. in England show 
the correct time. Hitherto it has been the 
practice on both railways to maintain clocks 
outside stations a minute or two fast, 
whereas those inside were kept at right 
time, the object being to hasten the tardy 
traveller and so assist in the punctual 
dispatch of trains. 
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Fires in Diesel-Electric Locomotives 





« 


A review of damages and of the measures being taken to 
eliminate the causes — Suggestions for better protection 
and cost estimates of adequate fire-fighting equipment 


HEN the Diesel locomotive was 

introduced on the railroads almost 
everyone felt that loss or damage from 
fire would be the least serious of all the 
accidents which might be encountered 
with this type of motive power. It was 
generally believed that now we had a 
piece of equipment about which there 
was nothing to burn and that Diesel fuel 
oil, having a flash point above the crit- 
ical range, did not introduce a serious 
fire hazard. The manufacturers evi- 
dently also felt the fire hazards were 
nominal, for the only fire protection 
provided on the locomotives consisted 
originally of first-aid hand appliances, 
principally for incipient electrical or oil 
fires. These were generally a one-quart 
carbon tetrachloride extinguisher in each 
locomotive cab and one or two one-gal- 
lon carbon tetrachloride extinguishers 
in each engine compartment. 

The belief that the Diesel locomotive 
was invulnerable to loss by fire was soon 
shattered by serious fire damage to a 
locomotive on a test run in the South- 
west. There were extenuating circum- 
stances—a broken hose to temporary 
auxiliary fuel-oil tanks—in connection 
with this loss, however, to which the 
large damage was attributed and the 
experience did little to dissipate the im- 
pression that under normal conditions 
fires could not occur. Fires of varying 
degree continued to occur in Diesels 
until, in a number of cases, exceptionally 
high losses were experienced because of 
damage by fire, and even greater losses 
because the locomotives were out of ser- 
vice for periods ranging up to more than 
9 days. 


Thermal Elements in Switches 


The causes of fires in Diesel locomo- 
tives vary from common hazards and 
carelessness, through inherent hazards 
of wear and tear, to freakish accidents. 
It might be well here to review some of 
the more generally known losses on rail- 
roads throughout the United States to 
show just what may be expected to cause 
fires in the operation of this equipment. 
_ 1. Fire is reported to have occurred 
ina B unit locomotive due to the failure 
of the thermal element in the high-tem- 
perature switch in the A unit. Steam 
Pipes became heated above the ignition 
Point of the fuel oil and oil-soaked dirt 
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around the lagging caught fire. The 
hand fire extinguishers were of insuffi- 
cient volume to extinguish the fire so 
the train was run several miles to the 
nearest shop and the shop fire brigade 
put out the fire with foam extinguishers. 
Most of the fire was underneath the lo- 
comotive in the vicinity of the fuel tanks 
and the circumstances would indicate 
that brake-shoe sparks, rather than over- 
heated pipes, were the underlying cause. 
Fires have occurred, however, from 
overheated pipes caused by the failure 
of the thermal elements in the high-tem- 
perature and other switches at the flash 
boilers. The fire damage in this case 
was between $12,000 and $15,000. 

2. The back-firing of a flash boiler, 
probably due to the failure of the ther- 
mal element in the oil-flow switch, set 
fire to excessive carbon accumulations. 
The fire was put out by extinguishers 
on the locomotive. The damage was less 
than $100. The thermal elements are 
now renewed regularly. 

3. A fire occurred in dust and oil- 
saturated dirt on overheated steam pipes 
above the fuel tanks of a Diesel loco- 
motive. The tank exploded and dropped 
to the ground. The fire was extin- 
guished by the use of carbon tetrachlor- 
ide extinguishers on the locomotive after 
causing damage amounting to between 
$7,000 and $10,000. This road now re- 
news the thermal elements in high-tem- 
perature switches at regular intervals. 

Because of similar trouble the thermal 
elements in the high-temperature 
switches are being replaced on many 
railroads every six months whether evi- 
dence of corrosion shows or not, while 
some railroads replace them every 90 
days. 


Brake-Shoe Sparks 


1. Sparks from the brake shoes ignited 
grease and oil-soaked dirt on the fuel 
tanks and trucks. The extinguishers 
were inadequate to put out the fire, 
which started when the brakes were ap- 
plied for a station stop, and it was 
brought under control by the city fire 


department. The damage was between 
$55,000 and $60,000. This fire empha- 
sizes the importance of the cleanliness 
of the trucks and fuel tanks, and raises 
the question of the use of the locomotive 
brakes for other than emergency stops. 

2. Sparks from the brake shoes set 
fire to oil-soaked dirt on the top of fuel 
tanks. The fire was extinguished by a 
city fire department. The damage was 
between $1,000 and $2,000. 

3. A fire started by brake-shoe sparks 
igniting oil-soaked dirt on tanks and 
trucks caused damage of about $60,000. 
The unusual feature of this fire was that 
a section of a tire and flange broke from 
one idler wheel of a six-wheel traction- 
motor truck and probably punctured the 
fuel tank. The train ran 13 miles be- 
fore the brakes were applied for a sta- 
tion stop. Upon application of the 
brakes the rigging was immediately torn 
loose, further damaging the fuel tank, 
and leaking oil and oil-soaked dirt were 
ignited by sparks from the brake shoes. 

4. Fire caused by sparks from brake 
shoes igniting oil and oil-soaked dirt 
under a Diesel locomotive resulted in 
damage of between $140,000 and $150,- 
000 to the locomotive and the adjoining 
luncheon car. 


Short Circuits 


1. A fire started from a short circuit 
in a traction motor resulted in damage of 
about $40,000. All carbon-tetrachloride 
extinguishers on the locomotive were 
used but were of insufficient volume. 
The fire was put out by the city fire de- 
partment. 

2.‘A fire occurred in the No. 1 traction 
motor of a Diesel locomotive due to a 
short circuit in the motor leads. It was 
extinguished by the city fire department. 
The damage was nominal. 


Miscellaneous Causes 


1. A fire in the engine compartment 
of a Diesel locomotive resulted when a 
lighted cigarette was thrown on the floor 
behind a fuel pump. This fire was ex- 
tinguished by the city fire department. 
The damage to the locomotive was be- 
tween $1,000 and $2,000. 

2. A piece of a broken brake shoe or 
a broken rail tread punctured the fuel 
tank on a Diesel locomotive, resulting 
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in the loss of fuel and eventually a fire 
damage. Screen tank guards were de- 
signed and installed to protect the fuel 
tanks against this hazard. 

3. A piece of broken rail punctured a 
fuel-oil tank of a Diesel locomotive. The 
accident was not discovered until the 
locomotive stopped from a lack of fuel. 
The question of the advisability of pro- 
viding fuel-tank guards was investigated 
by this road. 

These losses are picked at random and 
represent only a small percentage of the 
number of fires occurring in this type 
of equipment. They give, however, a 
general idea of the varying causes of 
fires in Diesel locomotives and show that 
large fire losses can and do occur. They 
also give some idea of what may be ex- 
pected in future losses unless improve- 
ments are made in operational and main- 
tenance features and unless fire-protec- 
tion appliances of greater capacity and 
effectiveness are provided. 

It is practically impossible to prevent 
the leaking of fuel oil where screw con- 
nections are used. For this reason there 
will always be some slight leakage of 
oil around the fueling system of a Die- 
sel locomotive. There is also consid- 
erable leakage of lubricating oil around 
Diesel engines. With such leakages 
the dust and dirt accumulations on the 
fuel tanks, trucks and traction motors, 
air reservoirs and cooling fins battery 
cabinets and water tanks soon become 
.saturated and any source of ignition may 
start a fire. Thorough cleaning at the 
end of each run of approximately 1,000 
miles is necessary. This cleaning should 
include the removal of all oil and dirt 
accumulations on the fuel tanks, trucks 
and traction motors, air reservoirs and 
cooling fins, battery cabinets and water 
tanks, center castings except for the 
lubricating grease at the felt seal at the 
center pin, and oil on the underframes. 
This is usually done with steam or hot 
water mixed with a cleaning compound. 
It is necessary to run the Diesel engines 
above idling speed while cleaning in 
order to keep moisture out of the trac- 
tion motors. 

The interiors of Diesel locomotives 
are difficult to clean thoroughly because 
oil and dirt accumulate around pipes, 
under pipe guards and around engine 
and motor bases. The numerous semi- 
concealed spaces behind eabinets, under 
cabs and in front ends are used by crews 
for the storage of combustible materials 
of every kind, including paper cups, wip- 
ing rags; fusees, old clothing, pasteboard 
mats, ete., and these accumulations add 
to the fire hazard. The interiors should 
therefore be cleaned thoroughly at the 
end of each trip, with particular atten- 
tion paid to oil, and to combustible mate- 
rials in semi-concealed spaces. 

Smoking should never be permitted in 
the engine compartments of Diesel loco- 
motives. Conspicuous signs should be 
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painted inside the locomotives where 
they can be readily seen upon entering 
the compartments. 

The thermal elements in the high- 
temperature and similar control switches 
should be replaced at least every six 
months. 


Reducing Spark Hazard 


Sparks from locomotive brake shoes 
are responsible for the fires which have 
done the most damage to Diesel equip- 
ment. Many of the locomotives set on 
fire by these sparks were running back- 
wards (B-end first) at the time, thus 
having the fuel tanks more exposed to 
sparks than when running in the for- 
ward direction. Additional protection 
of these tanks against sparks when the 
locomotives are operated backwards may 
merit investigation. 

It is understood that some tests are 
being made with specially designed car- 
bon-insert brake shoes in an attempt to 
eliminate the brake-shoe spark hazard. 
These brake shoes will reduce but will 
probably not totally eliminate sparks. 

The one effective way to prevent fires 
starting from brake-shoe sparks is to 
bring the trains to a stop with the train 
brakes only, using the locomotive brakes 
only for emergency purposes. Such 
stops with train brakes and with slight 
power application on steam locomotives 
have been advocated and used on num- 
erous railroads for many years. The 
weight of a Diesel locomotive on a 
streamline train, however, is probably 
30 per cent of the entire train weight 
and, with the high speeds used, it is 
questionable whether satisfactory sta- 
tion stops could be made with the train 
brakes alone unless the brake application 
was begun much further from the sta- 
tion than is now the practice. There 
would, however, be no fire damage to 
Diesel locomotives from _ brake-shoe 
sparks if the locomotive brakes were not 
used in stopping trains, nor would there 
be any fire damage from this cause if 
the undersides of Diesel locomotives 
were kept clean and free of oil and oil- 
soaked dirt. 


What Is the Best Protection? 


The fire-protection appliances orig- 
inally furnished on Diesel locomotives 
consisted of a one-quart carbon tetra- 
chloride extinguisher in each cab and 
two one-gallon carbon tetrachloride ex- 
tinguishers in the engine compartment. 
Experience has shown that this limited 
protection is inadequate for many of the 
fires occurring in this type of equipment. 

Some railroads have installed two 20- 
Ib. carbon-dioxide extinguishers on each 
locomotive in adition to the one-quart 
carbon-tetrachloride extinguisher in the 
cab. Other railroads have provided 50- 
Ib. carbon dioxide extinguishers, to- 


gether with 25 it. of hose and the usual 
“horn”. The equipping of locomotives 
with fog nozzles and one-inch hose has 
been approved by one railroad. 

One railroad is working toward the 
prevention of all Diesel locomotive fires, 
the early detection of fires not prevented 
and the installation of fire-fighting 
equipment to extinguish all fires de- 
tected. This railroad has equipped one 
locomotive with a smoke-detection sys- 
tem, together with smoke accumulators 
over the traction motors and thermostats 
over the Diesel engines. For first-aid 
protection two 50-Ib. carbon dioxide cyl- 
inders have been installed with the gas 
piped to hose outlets at the side doors 
and with about 50 ft. of hose to which 
a “horn” is attached. In addition, a 
mechanical foam system of about 3,500- 
gal. foam capacity, with outside hose 
and controls, has been installed. 

Some of the railroads have plans for 
the installation and tests of built-in 
manual or automatically controlled 
flooding systems for interior protection 
to be supplied by multiple 50-lb. carbon- 
dioxide cylinders with the gas piped to 
various outlets. 

Summarizing, it is believed in the 
light of present knowledge of Diesel 
locomotive fires that (1) built-in foam- 
making or fog systems are desirable for 
exterior protection and will have con- 
siderable value for the protection of the 
interiors of Diesel locomotives; (2) 
built-in systems, either of the high-press- 
ure or the low-pressure carbon dioxide 
or fog types, are desirable for interior 
protection; (3) a smoke-detection and 
alarm system will enable the train crews 
to discover fires in their incipiency and 
thereby be better able to extinguish them 
before serious damage is done, and (4) 
appropriate portable extinguishers are 
necessary. 

One of the first questions asked by 
any organization, when fire-protection 
appliances are recommended, concerns 
the initial cost and subsequent mainte- 
nance, together with the advantages ac- 
cruing from such an outlay. It is sound 
engineering practice when designing in- 
dustrial buildings to allow a certain per- 
centage of the cost to cover the installa- 
tion of fire-protection equipment. This 
percentage varies according to the de- 
gree of protection desired and the bene- 
fits to be derived from its installation, 
amounting in some cases to 10 per cent 
or more. The principal benefit to be 
derived from the installation of adequate 
fire-protection appliances on a Diesel 
locomotive is the continuing availability 
of the locomotive, as compared to a pos- 
sible lay-up of two or three months for 
major repairs of fire damage. 

The expenditure of from one to three 
per cent of the cost of each Diesel loco- 
motive for the provision of adequate fire 
protection appliances is a small amount 
to pay for such availability. 
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Station Dome Gets New Aluminum Cover 


Recent installation at Cincinnati Union Terminal dem- 
onstrates how a light, watertight, freely-expanding 
roof can be applied, even on a spherical surface, by 
good design, prefabrication and surface preparation 


LUMINU\M, one of the first critical 

metals to return from war service, 
has been put to an effective railroad use 
in reroofing approximately 32,000 sq. ft. 
of area comprising the huge half dome, 
parapet walls and barrel arch over the 
main concourse and entrance vestibule of 
the Cincinnati Union Terminal. Involv- 
ing expansive curved areas throughout, 
reroofing the terminal building present- 
ed many special problems, not the least 
of which was the prefabrication of the 
roof sheets, adequate provision for ex- 
pansion and contraction, and a design 
that would insure watertightness under 
all weather conditions. All of these 
problems were overcome in the alumi- 
num construction employed, which in- 


sures a durable, weather-resisting sur- 
face of adequate strength and extremely 
light weight. In its new application, the 
aluminum of the roof covering joins 
earlier extensive use of this same mate- 
rial, which, when the terminal was built 
in 1933, was used generously in entrance 
doors, windows, sills, grilles, counters, 
hand rails and several other applications. 

The barrel arch has a span of 159 ft. 
and is 58 ft. wide, while the half dome 
area is 192 ft. long, 95 ft. wide and 68 
ft. high, with a perimeter of approxi- 
mately 300 ft. at the base. The existing 
roof is of concrete, supported on eight 
curved trusses with spans ranging from 
67 ft. 8 in. to 182 ft. Over the concrete, 
a 30-Ib. felt layer had been mopped in the 


initial construction, and this was over- 
laid with terra cotta tile in a diamond 
rib pattern. 


Special Alloy Used 


When it became apparent recently that 
this portion of the terminal roof needed 
to be resurfaced, aluminum was selected 
from the available roofing materials not 
only because of its durable characteris- 
tics as a weather-resisting metal, but also 
because it lent itself readily to the pre- 
fabrication necessitated by the curved 
surface of the roof, and to the use of a 
fastening design which was known to 
insure watertightness with ample provi- 
sion for expansion and contraction. Like- 





Aerial view of the completed aluminum roof 
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wise, it was known that the aluminum 
roof covering would weigh only one- 
twentieth as much as the covering re- 
placed. 

With the exception of the flatter areas 
at the crest of the roof, where %-in. alu- 
minum sheets were used, the entire 
dome, barrel and parapet walls were 
covered with 14-gage aluminum sheets 
of Alcoa 3-S-1%4H alloy. Altogether, 
1,140 sheet sections were used, the larg- 
est being 52 in. by 120 in. The pre- 
formed aluminum sheets were applied 
with a patented form of weathertight 
expansion joint, in what is known as 
Goodwin Batten-Type roofing and in- 
volved the use of approximately 11,500 
lin. ft. of extruded aluminum battens and 
caps, ranging in length from 6 ft. 6 in. 
to 20 ft. and made from Alcoa 53S 
alloy. 

Prior to the application of the alumi- 
num surface, the old roof tiles were re- 
moved, without disturbing the 30-Ib. 
layer of felt beneath. While thus ex- 
posed, the old felt layer was repaired 
















































where necessary. Then, over this, a 
one-inch layer of Armstrong corkboard 
was mopped on. This is said to have 
approximately the same insulation value 
as the previous roofing.- Over the cork, 
another layer of 30-lb. felt was applied, 
which was followed by a 15-lb. asbestos 
cap sheet placed with its upper surface 


dry. 


Battens and Capping 


The battens used in the new roof cov- 
ering are extruded aluminum bars 
formed somewhat in the shape of the let- 
ter “W.” They are fastened to the roof 
by aluminum bolts passed through slots 
in the middle of the W-section and 
screwed into expansion plugs set in the 
roof deck. This type fastening is very 
positive; tests have showed that it can 
withstand a pull of 22,000 Ib. Slots, in- 
stead of round holes, are provided for 
these bolts to permit ample space for 
expansion and contraction of the battens 
in relation to the concrete base. 





Above—Workmen repairing existing felt layer on half dome and applying new 
felt and cork insulation. On the barrel arch, the men are installing battens for 
application of new aluminum sheets. Note various types of scaffolding being used. 


Below—Progressive view, with about two-thirds of half dome roof completed 








In the Goodwin batten construction, 
the aluminum roofing sheets are lapped 
over the sides of the W-shaped battens 
as shown in the cross-sectional diagram 
of the joint, and are held in place by a 
cap. The cap, like the battens, is an ex- 
truded 53S aluminum alloy section, but 
shaped like an inverted letter “U.” It 
completely covers the batten and the 
folded edges of the aluminum roofing 
sheets, preventing the entry of water. 
The cap is fastened by aluminum bolts 
on 22-in. centers, screwed into the mid- 
rib of the batten. Only light tension is 
applied to these bolts in order to provide 
for the expansion of the roof sheeting 
and cap, and also to permit the sides of 
the cap to remain in close contact with 
the sheeting. All exposed batten ends 
are capped. 


Roofing Was Prefabricated 


During the time that the old roofing 
was being removed and the underlying 
surface prepared on the Cincinnati Union 
Terminal, the aluminum sheets were be- 
ing pre-curved and otherwise prefabri- 
cated, with the necessary folds along the 
sides of the sheets for fitting over the 
edges of the battens. Also, the edges at 
the ends of the sheets were folded back 
180 deg. for locking with each other, 
the fold at the bottom end being doubled 
under and locking with the fold at the 
upper end of the contiguous lower sheet. 
These end folds, while serving to lock 
adjoining sheets together, permit ex- 
pansion and contraction, effectively keep 
out water, and make the use of cross 
bars or battens unnecessary. The alumi- 
num sheets used to cover the half-dome 
area required side trimming to shape 
them for spherical segments, in addition 
to the preforming work that was neces- 
sary on the rectangular sheets for the 
barrel arch. 

Because of the large amount of pre- 
forming and other precision work in- 
volved, all of this work was performed 
at the plant of the roofing contractor. 
Careful measurements were taken of the 
essential dimensions of the roof and all 
sheets, capping and battens were fabri- 
cated accordingly, greatly simplifying 
the field application. 

Folds in the sheets were made quickly 
and accurately with a 100-ton shop press, 
assuring a proper field fit that could not 
have been attained by workmen at the 
site. Punch presses, too, expedited the 
punching of the bolt holes and slots in 
the battens and capping, and mechanical 
equipment for threading the bolt holes 
speeded up that operation. A certain 
amount of brazing work was involved 
for capping the ends of alternate battens 
where they converged near the top of 
the half-dome, and this likewise was car- 
ried out with greater precision in the 
shop, where welding equipment and 
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Right—Cross-section of the Goodwin Batten-type Roofing construction. 
Left—Section showing relative position of cap bolts and expansion bolts 


skilled workmen were available, than 
would have been possible in the field. 

All of the sheets were laid out and 
checked on the shop floor, were assem- 
bled with battens, and were then dis- 
mantled before they were shipped to the 
job. 


Work Procedure 


To anchor the battens securely in 
place, holes were drilled through the lay- 
ers of asbestos, felt and cork, and 1% 
in. or more into the concrete roof, for 
the insertion of expansion plugs. The 
holes, spaced at 22-in, intervals, were 
filled with an Alumelastic caulking com- 
pound after the expansion plugs were 
placed. In this connection, cinch lead 
sleeve anchors with zinc die-cast expand- 
ers and alumilite bolts were used. The 
purpose of using zinc die castings is to 
break any possible electric circuit be- 
tween the aluminum sheets and the rein- 
forcing bars in the roof slab, and thus 
avoid electrolytic action. 

Application of the aluminum sheets 


began with the bolting down of the bat- ° 


tens on adjacent meridian lines to the 
expansion anchor plugs. The sheets 
were then laid and the capping bolted on 
—the work commencing with the lowest 
sheet and progressing upwards until the 
Segment involved had been completed. 
The aluminum sheets were placed with 
their ends interlocked, the upper sheet 
overlapping the lower, and with the 
joints staggered in adjoining meridian 
Segments to aid in the more uniform 
distribution of expansion and contrac- 
tion. 

It was found expedient to stop most 
of the battens of the meridian lines 
Where they converged near the vertex 
ap on the half-dome, and this was done 
alternately about 25 ft. and 50 ft. from 
the vertex, except for every fourth bat- 
ten, which was carried continuously to 
the top. In each case, an end cap had 
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been welded on the sheet placed imme- 
diately above the end of the batten, form~- 
ing a sleeve. 

To carry out this work, a shelf scaf- 
folding was erected around the lower 
periphery of the half-dome, with a side 
runway over the flat roof of the lower 
story offices, which was served by an 
elevator for raising and lowering mate- 
rials. Several ingenious types of scaf- 
folding were used for the curved por- 
tion of the roof, which could be shifted 
laterally and vertically as desired. One 
type consisted of light steel channels that 
flexed with the contour of the roof, with 
brackets of the same material, spaced 
about five feet apart, for supporting the 





Large-scale view of extruded aluminum 
batten and cap being fitted together 


workmen’s planks, The wide spacing of 
the platform supporting brackets permit- 
ted the workmen ample room for han- 
dling the large aluminum sheets and, at 
the same time, allowed them to reach 
the various bolting points easily. 

Rope ladders, and single or mutiple 
sections of ladders suspended by ropes, 


“were used for removing the old surface 


and for preparing the underlying surface 
for the new aluminum sheets. These 


ladders could be raised and lowered by 
means of tackle blocks and readily shift- 
ed laterally. As much work as possible 
was done around the lower periphery of 
the half-dome with ladders standing on 
the shelf scaffolding. In all phases of 
the work, from the removal of the old 
surface to the placing of the new roof, 
the operations were commenced on the 
barrel arches and parapet walls and end- 
ed on the half-dome area, with the work 
on the latter proceeding from one side 
to the other. 


Completed in January, 1946 


The completed roof and parapet walls 
present a pleasing appearance in har- 
mony with the remainder of this beauti- 
ful $41 million passenger terminal and 
can be seen from a great distance. With 
its network of interlocked sliding joints 
the new roof should be capable of with- 
standing any contraction and expansion 
to which it will be subjected. In addi- 
tion, its entire surface is readily acces- 
sible in the event that emergency repairs 
become necessary. 

Actual construction of the new roof 
was begun on October 18, 1945, and was 
completed on January 31, 1946, with 
much of the work being done under win- 
ter conditions. The engineering, fabri- 
cation and installation work was done by 
the forces of the Overly Manufacturing 
Company, Greensburg, Pa., under the di- 
rection of J. C. Bussey, maintenance en- 
gineer, Cincinnati Union Terminal Com- 


pany. 





New Speep Recorp Soucut.—The Lon- 
don & North Eastern Railway is building 
a new Pacific type locomotive with which 
it hopes to break its own world speed 
record for steam traction engines. A loco- 
motive of this same type set the record of 
125 miles per hour in 1938, accerding to 
British Railways headquarters in New 
York. : 
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AROLD W. Burtness, whose elec- 
tion to the presidency of the Chi- 
cago Great Western, succeeding Patrick 
H. Joyce, retiring, was reported in the 
Railway Age of May 25, is, at 48, one 
of the youngest railway presidents in 
the country, and one who has had an 
unusually wide experience in the railway 
business. Starting in the traffic depart- 





Harold W. Burtness 


ment, Mr. Burtness has served in the 
executive, financial and operating de- 
partments of various roads and, in ad- 
dition in the office of the Association 
of Western Railway Executives.. 

In moving into the presidency of the 
Great Western, Mr. Burtness assumes 
active control of an important 1,500- 
mile, mid-western carrier serving the 
states of Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota and 
Missouri, and linking Chicago, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., and St. Paul; Des Moines, 
Iowa, Waterloo, Ft. Dodge and Council 
Bluffs; Omaha, Neb.; Leavenworth, 
Kan.; and St. Joseph, Mo., and Kansas 
City. Although not an important pas- 
senger carrier (11.2 per cent of 1944’s 
revenues were derived from passenger 
operation), the road is an important 
freight hauler with an average freight 
density of 5,868 net ton-miles of freight 
per mile of road per day in 1944. Of 
the total traffic carried about 60 per 
cent, and in some years considerably 
more, is received from connecting lines. 
A substantial volume of transcontinental 
perishable freight is received from the 
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Joyce Retires—Burtness Heads 
Chicago Great Western 


over-head to Chicago, with a corre- 
sponding westward movement of manu- 
factured products. In the years prior 
to the war the westward movement of 
automobiles and parts constituted a 
major source of freight revenues, and 
now that the manufacture of automo- 
biles is again assuming large proportions 
a resumption of this traffic is expected. 
Other major commodities received from 
connections are soft coal, lumber, iron 
and steel, meats and livestock. 

In recent years the road has been 
actively soliciting and developing the 
movement of fresh meats, principally 
eastbound, and in 1944 handled 19,349 
cars, of which nearly 16,000 originated 
on line. Other important commodities 
originated are wheat and wheat flour, 
livestock, corn and green hides. 


Mr. Burtness’ Career 


Mr. Burtness was born in Chicago on 
November 16, 1897, and received a high 
school and business college education, 
later studying, in his spare time, courses 
of the LaSalle Extension university. He 
entered railway service in 1914 as a 
clerk on the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy. In 1915 he went with the Star 
Union Line (now Pennsylvania) serv- 
ing successively as clerk, stenographer 
and secretary to the manager and later 
as secretary to general freight agent and 
traffic manager of the Pennsylvania. He 
entered the employ of the Great Western 
in 1922 as secretary to the president, 


‘serving in this capacity until 1933. From 


1925 to 1930 he was also secretary to 
the chairman of the board and secretary 
to the chairman of the Western Asso- 
ciation of Railway Executives. Mr. 
Burtness was advanced to assistant to 
the president and secretary of the road 
in 1933, and on June 15 of the following 
year he was also placed in charge of the 
transportation department and was 
elected a vice-president and director of 
six subsidiary companies and president 
of the Great Western Coal Company, 
another affiliate. When the road was 
placed in trusteeship in 1935, he was ap- 
pointed assistant to the trustees, contin- 
uing his other duties unchanged. Mr. 
Burtness was elected vice-president, 
transportation, of the reorganized com- 
pany which assumed control of the road 
in February, 1941. 

Patrick H. Joyce, who retires as presi- 
dent of the road, became associated with 
the Great Western as a director in 1929 





road’s western connections and moved 























Patrick H. Joyce 


after a successful career in the railway 
supply field. He was instrumental in 
inaugurating an extensive improvement 
program at that time, which culminated 
in the purchase of 36 locomotives of the 
2-10-4 type, locomotives which were to 
bear the brunt of the tremendous burden 
of war-time traffic in the years from 
1941 through 1945. He became acting 
president on July 9, 1931, and president 
on November 1 of that same year. 


Favorable Operating Ratio 


Mr. Joyce had the experience of guid- 
ing the company through the periods of 
both its sharpest traffic decline in history 
and its most rapid recovery and the peak 
levels of the recent war. In 1930, the 
year before he assumed the presidency, 
railway operating revenues totaled $22,- 
830,320; in 1931, because of the general 
business depression, they had fallen to 

$20,107,787, dropping still further to 
$15,159,400 the following year and to a 
depression low of $14,575,180 in 1933. 
Recovery was slow, and on February 
28, 1935, it became necesary to file a 
petition in bankruptcy in the federal 
courts, Mr. Joyce being appointed co- 
trustee with Luther M. Walter, and con- 
tinuing as president of the company. 
During the remainder of the decade and 
in 1940 railway operating revenues rose 
gradually, and by 1941, the year in 
which the road emerged from bankrupt- 
cy, had reached $21,501,933, approxi- 
mately the level of 1930 and 1931. 
Thereafter operating revenues rose rap- 
idly, reaching an all-time peak of $30,- 
432,425 in 1943, and declining only 
slightly to $30,186,963 in 1944, and to 
$29,415,460 in 1945. Rigid control of 
expenditures has enabled the company 
to maintain a favorable operating ratio 
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throughout the entire period of Mr. 
Joyce’s presidency, in spite of the traffic 
declines of the depression. The least 
favorable operating ratio was 77.2 per 
cent in 1938, but during the 15-year 
period 1931 to’ 1945, inclusive, the ratio 
went above 75 per cent only four times; 
during the war years it remained below 
70 per cent until amortization charges 
on defense projects raised it to 75.2 per 
cent in 1945, 

One of the major accomplishments of 
Mr. Joyce’s regime was the reduction of 
funded debt and fixed charges during 
and after the reorganization of the com- 
pany. Prior to 1940 the funded debt of 
the road was $39,849,640, while annual 
fixed charges were $1,849,110. As a 
result of the reorganization in 1941, 
funded debt was reduced to $23,140,570, 
while fixed charges were reduced to 
$953,691. Since that time there have 
been further substantial reductions so 
that fixed charges on April 30 totaled 
$880,345, while funded debt stood at 
$21,331,800. 


In the Supply Field 


Mr. Jeyce was born in Chicago on 
March 6, 1879, and received a common 
school education. His entire adult life 
has been in the railway and railway 
supply industries, his first experience 
being asa trainman. In 1918 he partici- 
pated in the organization of the Liberty 
Car & Equipment Co., of which he was 
elected president. In the following year 
the Liberty Car Wheel Company, at 
Hammond, Ind., was organized with 
Mr. Joyce as president, and when that 
company merged with the Illinois Car 
& Manufacturing Co., in 1921, he be- 
came president of the combined com- 
panies, remaining in that capacity until 
1928, when they were purchased by the 
Standard Steel Car Company, of which 
Mr. Joyce then became vice-president. 
Two years later this company was sold 
to the Pullman-Standard Car & Manu- 
facturing Co., Mr. Joyce becoming vice- 
President of that company. 

On April 2, 1929, he became associ- 
ated with the Great Western as a direc- 
tor and on April 8, 1930, he was elected 
chairman of the executive committee. 
Mr. Joyce became acting president of 
the read on July 9, 1931, and president 
en November 1 of that year. On Febru- 
ary 28, 1935, when the road filed in 
bankruptcy he was appointed co-trustee. 
The Chicago Great Western Railroad 
was dissolved on February 19, 1941, and 
a new company, the Chicago Great 

estern Railway, assumed the operation 
of the property, with Mr. Joyce presi- 
dent and chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. Although retiring from the 
Presidency of the company, Mr. Joyce 
will remain as a director and as chair- 
man of the executive coramittee. 
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Many Trains Were Run 
(Continued from page 1105) 

in the New York area were on a normal 

basis late Saturday night, and all sched- 

uled passenger trains were operated on 

May 26. 

New York, New Haven & Hartford. 
—No attempt was made to operate pas- 
senger or freight trains while the strike 
was in progress. The first passenger 
train run after the strike was called off 
was the 10:25 p. m. Stamford, Conn., 
train from Grand Central terminal, 
May 25. 

Norfolk & Western—During the 48- 
hr. period midnight May 23 to midnight 
May 25, inclusive, as compared with the 
48-hr. period midnight May 15 to mid- 
night May 17, inclusive, the following 
ratios of service prevailed: freight train- 
miles, 8 per cent; passenger train-miles, 
45 per cent; yard switching-hours, 33 
per cent. 

Pennsylvania.—This road began oper- 
ating long-distance and commuter trains 
with supervisory personnel and em- 
ployee volunteers to the fullest extent 
possible immediately after the strike was 
called May 23. Service was provided 
between New York and Chicago by the 
“Trail Blazer” and between New York 
and St. Louis by the “Jeffersonian” for 
the duration of the strike, with some 
New York-Washington and New York- 
Philadelphia runs in addition. Limited 
commuter service was operated at Phila- 
delphia and New York. 

On May 24 the Pennsylvania operated 
31 food freight trains and 215 passenger 
trains, mostly commuter. The May 25 
program called for 50 food freight trains 


and many more passenger trains, with ~ 


east-west coach service expanded to 
cover Washington, Baltimore, Toledo, 
Detroit and Cincinnati and new coach 
service between Chicago, Indianapolis 
and Louisville. Passenger and freight 
service expanded with supervisory per- 
sonnel and employee volunteers all dur- 
ing the strike. 

Immediately after the strike was can- 
celed the road began restoring normal 
through and commuter service, running 
some principal over-night trains May 25, 
including the “Broadway” and “Liberty” 
limiteds westbound. All passenger serv- 
ice was normal by 7 a. m. May 26. Spe- 
cial attention was given to handling coal 
when the strike ended and 2,000 loaded 
cars were moved from mine sidings on 
the night of May 25 to clear up the back- 
log caused by the strike. Sunday morn- 
ing saw empty cars placed at all mines 
ready for loading Monday. 

Reading.—Before the strike was called 
off Saturday afternoon 237 of this road’s 
striking employees had returned to work. 
Some passenger trains were operated 
Saturday, including one between Phila- 
delphia and Jersey City. 


Richmond, Fredericksburg & Poto- 
mac.—This road made no effort to main- 
tain service during the strike. Potomac 
Yard was shut down except for emer- 
gency switching. Normal service was 
restored by midnight May 25. 

St. Louis Southwestern —No freight 
trains were operated. Passenger train 
service was 50 per cent of normal. 

St. Louis-San Francisco.—No service 
was rendered during the strike except 
troop trains. Five hundred cars of per- 
ishable freight on lines were kept under 
ice during this period. Operations were 
resumed at 4 p.m. May 25, with depar- 
ture of the “Bluebonnet” from St. Louis 
for Texas points and complete normal 
service was restored within a few hours. 
Arrangements had been completed to run 
several other trains on that day, but 
were canceled by the end of the strike. 

Seaboard Air Line——This road pro- 
vided “skeletonized” passenger service 
and very limited freight and terminal 
operations during the strike period, but 
virtually normal service was available 
May 27. 


Southern—Anticipating the strike, 
this road held at initial terminals those 
passenger trains scheduled to depart be- 
tween 1 and 4 p. m. on May 23, and all 
trains en route at that time except four 
passenger trains continued to their ter- 
minals. No freight trains were operat- 
ed while the strike was in effect, but 
daily passenger service was provided in 
each direction between the principal 
points, with few exceptions, by using 
mixed crews. Normal service was re- 
stored almost immediately after the end 
of the strike. 


Southern Pacific—Total freight and 
passenger service during the strike was 
estimated at less than one per cent of 
normal. An estimated 17,890 loaded 
freight cars, including 3,000 cars of per- 
ishables, and 12,355 empty freight cars 
were tied up during this period. 

Texas & Pacific—All passenger trains 
enroute on May 23 were run to final 
terminals. No regular trains were oper- 
ated on May 24, but on May 25 one pas- 
senger train in each direction was run 
between Texarkana and El Paso. 


Terminal Railroad Association of St. 
Louis—About 5 per cent of normal op- 
erations were maintained during the 
strike. Slow return of trainmen delayed 
resumption of full operation until 8 p.m. 
May 25. 


Union Pacific—No normal service 
was operated during the strike. 


Wabash.—With the exception of the 
movement of some perishable traffic this 
road’s operations were almost nil. Nor- 
mal service was restored on May 26. 


Western Pacific—Only troop trains 
were operated during the strike period. 
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GENERAL NEWS 








1947-1950 Will Be 
Good Business Years 


A. A.R. study group sees post- 
war traffic greater than 
pre-war volume 


Railroad freight traffic during the years 
from 1947 to 1950 will range upwards from 
463 billion ton-miles to 503 billion ton- 
miles, being thus lower than World War 
II’s peaks but greater than in any year 
prior to that war, according to the fore- 
east of the report on “Economic and Trans- 
portation Prospects” which has been issued 
by the Subcommittee on Economic Study 
of the Railroad Committee for the Study of 
Transportation. The forecast of passenger 
traffic prospects shows business falling 
away from 50 billion passenger-miles in 
1947 to 35 billion in 1950, the latter, how- 
ever, being greater than in any year from 
1927 to 1941, inclusive, though “much be- 
low” the wartime totals of 1942 to 1945 
and below 1920’s peace-time peak of 47 
billion. 

For the longer post-war period, beyond 

* 1950, no prospects are indicated in the 
report. The subcommittee’s general view 
in that connection is summarized in the 
observation that “if experience following 
the first World War be repeated, there 
would be a comparatively high level of 
economic activity for several years suc- 
ceeding 1950, which would have a favorable 
reaction on railroad traffic.” 

The research program out of which the 
present report has come is that launched 
about four years ago by the Association of 
American Railroads under the direction of 
Judge R. V. Fletcher, A. A. R. vice-presi- 
dent—research. The subcommittee is head- 
ed by J. V. B. Duer, assistant to vice- 
president, Pennsylvania, and the report’s 
foreword states that the A. A. R. Bureau 
of Railway Economics and its director, Dr. 
Julius H. Parmelee, “are chiefly ,respons- 
ible for the compilation, analysis and pre- 
sentation of the information.” Dr. Par- 
melee gave a preview of the report’s traf- 
fic forecasts in an address before the Na- 
tional Postwar Conference, as noted in the 
Railway Age of January 5, page 6. 


Method of Computation — The sub- 
e€ommittee expects that the 1950 freight 
business it predicts for the railroads will 
represent the same proportion of the total 
ton-miles of all transport agencies as did 
the railroads’ share of the 1940 business— 
62 per cent. The railroad proportion will 
have declined gradually to that point from 
the proportion of 70 per cent experienced 
in 1944 and 1945. Meanwhile, the rail 
carriers’ proportion of the 1950 passenger- 
miles of all agencies will be under their 
1940 share—60 per cent as compared with 
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62 per cent. In the war year of 1944, the 
railroads had 73 per cent of the commercial 
passenger traffic. 

The report built up its freight traffic 
forecasts from an index of productive out- 
put, which was recalculated to a ton-mile 
index to allow for the tendency of ton- 
mile volume to outrun productive output. 
The total ton-mile figures thus developed 
were then broken down to isolate the esti- 
mated railroad proportion as follows: 


Prospective Railroad Ton-Miles* 





Sia wei, } 
Ton-miles of All Class I 
allagencies Percent railroads railroads 
Year (billions) oftotal (billions) (billions) 
1940 607 62 378 373 
1947 713 65 463 458 
1948 756 64 484 478 
1949 788 63 496 490 
1950 811 62 503 496 


* Includes mail and express. 


Passenger traffic prospects were found 
“more difficult to calculate,” but “taking all 
the many factors into account” and relying 
“to a considerable degree” on estimates sup- 
plied by other subcommittees on air trans- 
port, motor transport, and traffic, the re- 
port set forth its forecast as follows: 

Prospective Railroad 


: passenger-miles 
Passenger-miles 


of allagencies Percent Amount 
Year (millions) of total (millions) 
1940 38,737 62 23,816 
1944 131,123 73 95,663 
1947 80,000 62 50,000 
1948 65,000 61 40,000 
1949 60,000 60 36,000 
1950 58,000 60 35,000 


With respect to the foregoing, the report 
cautions that “a range of 10 per cent either 
way for unpredictable changes in the com- 
petitive situation, or in general economic 
conditions, is within the realm of possibil- 
ity.” It adds that the spread between these 
two extremes in 1950 could mean a billion 
dollars in freight revenue and $140 million 
in passenger revenue. 


Slim Profit Prospect—The report does 
not develop railroad revenue prospects in 
detail. It points out, however, that the 
prospective freight and passenger traffic 
totals for 1950 would produce an aggregate 
annual operating revenue of “no more than” 
$6 billion “on the basis of freight rates 
and passenger fares at the beginning of 
1946.” And it follows through to say that 
if wages, prices, and taxes also remained 
on the January, 1946, basis, a gross of $6 
billion would probably meet operating ex- 
penses and charges, but it would not leave a 
margin “sufficient to maintain railroad 
credit at levels that would be to the best 
interests of railroad progress or the public 
in general.” 

Meanwhile, “many uncertainties lie ahead 
of the railroads,” whose problems involve 
“competition, public aids to competing 
forms of transportation, and equality of 
treatment as to regulation, investment, and 
taxation,” the report says. At the same 

(Continued on page 1118) 





Railroads Should Have 
Air Transport Rights 


A. A. R. committee assails re- 
strictive policy of Civil 
Aeronautics Board 


That the way should be open for railroad 
participation in air transportation when in 
the judgment of individual companies such 
service is necessary to meet the needs of 
the shipping and traveling public and is 
likely to result in economies through ef- 
fective coordination, and when in the judg- 
ment of the appropriate regulatory author- 
ity the tests of public convenience and 
necessity and of ability and fitness to per- 
form the service will be met, are the con- 
clusions reached in a report, “Railroad 
Participation in*Air Transport,” published 
recently by a sub-committee on air trans- 
port of the Railroad Committee for the 
Study of Transportation of the Association 
of American Railroads. 

The report said that the subcommittee’s 
study “amply supports” the policy declared 
in the resolution adopted in 1943 by the 
board of directors of the A. A. R. instruct- 
ing President J. J. Pelley and Vice-Presi- 
dent R. V. Fletcher “to take such steps as 
may seem to them wise to remove any re- 
strictions preventing a free and equal op- 
portunity to the railroads in the air field, 
the truck field, the bus field, and the field 
of the waterways, and use what steps they 
may think wise as to legislation and in 
the field of publicity to give affirmatively to 
the railroads a free and equal hand in the 
several fields.” 


Fair Opportunity Sought—"In view 
of the potential advantages, the railroads 
would be unfaithful to their obligations to 
the public generally, to shippers and to 
investors, if they did not ask for elimination 
of arbitrary barriers to the right to partici- 
pate,” the report states. “There is, how- 
ever, no reason for insisting upon participa- 
tion in air transport by every rail carrier. 
Participation and the attendant economies 
would be determined in each individual 
case. The railroads are opposed to any 
step leading to monopoly over air transport 
or to uneconomical duplication of facilities. 
But within the framework of a competitive 
national transportation system, railroads 
should have fair opportunity to use the air- 
plane as an instrument of transportation. 
The railroads need and ask for only the 
right to apply for air service certificates 
and for approval of acquisitions of control 
with the assurance that such applications 
will be considered on the same basis as 
other applications.” 

According to the report, public interest 
in transportation, as expressed by Congress, 
by disinterested and competent students of 
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transportation, and by independent business 
and governmental commissions and agen- 
cies, has almost universally favored co- 
ordination of transportation facilities to ac- 
complish the best service at the lowest cost. 
The committee points out that study of the 
possibilities of coordinating rail and air 
services leads to the conclusion that con- 
siderable economies and service improve- 
ments would result from effectual coordi- 
nation. 

“For a number of reasons, it is believed 
that coordination of air-rail services can be 
accomplished most effectively only where 
facilities are under the same ownership,” 
the A. A. R. committee declares. “As has 
been shown, such ownership would make 
coordination certain and complete. More- 
over, throwgh such ownership, rates would 
tend to reflect relative costs and, with un- 
twased advice and publicity covering both 
air and rail services, the result would be 
an economically sound division of traffic 
with each form of transport carrying that 
traffic for which it is most suited. If pub- 
lic aid continues for air transport, opening 
the door to railroad participation in air 
transport would reduce the inequity now 
existing in pitting public-aided transport 
against a form of transportation not so 
favored.” 

The committee adds that the railroads 
recognize that, although there is very little 
opposition to effective coordination, there 
is, however, controversy over permitting 
coordination to be accomplished by joint 
ownership. It goes on to assert that it has 
carefully weighed the arguments advanced 
against railroad participation and that its 
analysis indicates that there are no grounds 
tw fear monopoly and no basis for believing 
that railroads would stifle air transport, 
or be at a disadvantage for lack of experi- 
ence; or that a railroad would impoir im- 
provements in train service if also conduct- 
ing an air service. 

“A more effective competition between 
transportation companies and between in- 
dependent and subsidiary air line companies 
would develop,” the committee predicts. 
“The desire to improve service and increase 
profits by a transportation-minded, as well 
as an air-minded railroad staff would pro- 
mote the use of air services.” 


A Matter of Interpretation—The re- 
port points out that the railroads apparent- 
ly are all but barred from the use of the 
airplane by a decision of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, in spite of, according to the 
committee, “what seems to be a clear case 
for railroad participation in air transport,” 
and despite the “clear intent of Congress in 
traming the Transportation Act of 1940 and 
even in formulating the Civil Aeronautics 
Act of 1938.” 

“Examination of the statutory language, 
the intent of Congress and the Circuit 
Court decision upon which the board leans 
gives little support to the final decision of 
the board in the American Export Airlines 
case,” the committee comments. “For in 
this case, the board decided that the sub- 
sidiary airline of a steamship company 
did not meet the tests of the board’s highly 
restrictive interpretation of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act, and, therefore, must be sepa- 
rated from its surface carrier parent. The 
board held also, by way of dictum, that the 
Civil Aeronautics Act signified a Congres- 
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Mechanical Division 
Meetings Postponed 


Because of existing conditions, the 
annual meeting of the Mechanical 
Division, Association of American 
Railroads, scheduled to be held at the. 
Congress hotel, Chicago, on June 20 
and 21, has been postponed. Tenta- 
tive arrangements are being made to 
hold this meeting at the same place 
during the week beginning August 4, 
the definite date to be announced 
later. 

The executive committee of the A. 
S. M. E., Railroad Division, has also 
decided to postpone the semi-annual 
meeting of the division, scheduled to 
be held at Chicago on June 19, just 
before the A, A. R. Mechanical Divi- 
sion annual meeting. The date of the 
A. S. M. E. meeting will be an- 
nounced later, postponement being 
made to coincide with that of the 
A. A. R. meeting. 











sional intent and provided a legal require- 
ment that surface carriers be barred from 
air transport, whether under cases involv- 
ing applications for new operations or ap- 
plications for acquisitions of control, ex- 
cept where these air operations were aux- 
iliary, supplementary or incidental to sur- 
face operations. The decision of the board 
is based upon an erroneous interpretation 
of the Congressional intent, which should 
be remedied by appropriate amendments to 
the Civil Aeronautics Act.” 

In the initial phase of the report, in 
which public interest with respect to the 
railroads’ position is discussed, the commit- 
tee finds that railroads should be permitted 
to use air facilities wherever an appropriate 
regulatory authority finds the proposed op- 
eration would serve public convenience and 
necessity or wherever acquisition of exist- 
ing air service is found to promote the pub- 
lic interest. 

“Arbitrary exclusion of the railroads 
from the field of air transport beyond the 
necessary safeguards to avoid a wasteful 
oversupply of facilities interferes. with 
transportation efficiency, increases the cost, 
prevents achievement of most convenient 
service to the public, is unfair to taxpayers 
and hampers the orderly development of 
private enterprise,” the committee contin- 
ues. “To render the best transportation 
service at the least cost consistent with 
profitable operation, a company should have 
the right to employ the most efficient equip- 
ment available. Yet legal restrictions are 
placed on railroad ownership and use of 
water, highway and air instrumentalities 
for the carriage of persons and freight. 
While such restrictions on railroad partic- 
ipation in ownership and operation of high- 
way and water facilities have generally 
been administered judiciously by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, joint own- 
ership of railroad and air transport has 
been subject to an extremely repressive in- 
terpretation by the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
which is responsible for the administration 
of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938.” 





Efficiency the First Need—The com- 
mittee adds further that transportation reg- 
ulatory history shows a strong tendency 
to emphasize the importance of an efficient 
transportation system, rather than ex- 
cessive competition among its parts. It de- 
clares that government policy, by fostering 
independence of the various methods of 
transport, and, in some instances, by forc- 
ing or creating unnecessary competition be- 
tween transport agencies, has contributed 
to an oversupply in some areas of certain 
transportation facilities and to uneconom- 
ical duplication and other wastes which, it 
claims, have resulted in financial difficulties 
not only for the many railroads but also for 
all other public carriers. It predicts that 
although inefficiencies so engendered in the 
transportation system may have been cam- 
ouflaged by the extraordinarily heavy traf- 
fic demands during the war, peacetime lev- 
els will again bring sharply into focus the 
need for a combined transportation system 
in the interest of financial solvency, ade 
quate service and reasonable rates. 

“If public policy is to require a rigid 
separation of the agencies of transporta- 
tion, consistency and fairness demand that 
each agency be allowed to compete on a 
free and equal basis,” it continues. “The 
railroads alone stand ready at all times to 
handle every kind of traffic almost every- 
where. In this respect, they differ sharp- 
ly from highway, waterway, pipe-line and 
air carriers. Those agencies are specialists 
by their very nature and must select their 
traffic, so far as possible limiting themselves 
to that which they can handle profitably. 
If the railroads are not permitted to use 
specialized methods of transportation to 
give the public complete, all-around and 
efficient transportation service, simple jus- 
tice requires relaxation of controls limiting 
competition and also elimination of public 
aids to other domestic carriers so that the 
railroads may bring their mass transporta- 
tion economies into full usage in the race 
for traffic.” 


How to Coordinate—Pointing out that 
a number of the nation’s leading trans- 
portation economists are virtually unanim- 
ous in favoring coordination of transporta- 
tion facilities to eliminate wasteful com- 
petition, the committee believes that al- 
though effective coordination can best be 
accomplished through unified ownership, 
regulatory rules should make it possible to 
employ any method to effect this coordi- 
nation, leaving the choice to the agencies 
concerned. It also believes each transport 
agency should exercise free choice of meth- 
ods and thereby secure to the public the 
advantages of the best in each field of 
transportation. Adding that the penalty 
of unwise choice would be the loss of traf- 
fic, the committee says that it would not 
be a question of one agency buying and 
operating all others, but rather each agency 
being free to acquire or associate with — 
one or more others when and only when 
public interest would be served best. 

“Although there are differences of opin- 
ion as to how coordination of transport 
facilities may be accomplished, there can be 
no doubt of the desirability to use facilities 
so that the most suitable means of transport 
will be available to the public with the 
least inconvenience and lowest cost, and at 
the same time maintain healthy competi- 
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tion between transportation companies,” the 
committee states. “Such coordination can 
be affected through unified ownership of 
instruments of transportation. Because of 
the recent development of air transport, and 
the rather limited experience with co- 
erdinating rail and air services, the ad- 
vantages to be anticipated from such co- 
ordination cannot be measured in statistical- 
ly accurate terms, although the probable 
gains in service and cost can be indicated.” 

The committee states that coordination 
of air-transport service would result in 
many improvements in passenger service, 
including infermation, reservation and tick- 
et service, through air-rail fares and sched- 
ules, standby service and special baggage 
service. It also forecasts other improve- 
ments in express and freight service and 
outlines savings that would result from air- 
rail coordination in traffic solicitation and 
advice, handling tariffs, claim handling and 
boss and damage prevention, public rela- 
tions and advertising, joint use of passenger 
and freight station and terminal facilities, 
reservations and sale of tickets and use of 
communication facilities, among combined 
use of other departments. 


C.A.B. Controls Policy — Stressing 
that air-rail coordination under unified 
ownership would be both complete and cer- 
tain and that it would result in an econom- 
ically sound division of traffic, the commit- 
tee argues that railroad participation in air 
transportation would not lead to regulatory 
complexity nor would this new activity of 
the railroads be unfair. It also cites the 
additional capital that would be available 
under unified ownership. 

Discussing the legal barriers to unified 
air-rail ownership, the committee says that 
the present Civil Aeronautics Board has 
frequently expressed opposition to surface 
carrier participation in air transport and 
that because the board has authority over 
aviation, including both regulation of air 
transport and, in conjunction with the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority, promotion of avia- 
tion, its decisions largely control the ex- 
tent of railroad participation in ownership 
of air transport facilities. 

“Having interpreted the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act to require separation of the 
various modes of transport, the C. A. B. 
has taken a position which, until modified, 
will hamper the most effective coordination 
of surface and air carrying facilities,” the 
committee declares. 

“The curious position of the C. A. B. in 
denying the surface carriers the right to 
use air carrier facilities in the same man- 
ner as other operators upon proof of public 
convenience and necessity is not only detri- 
mental to the public interest in efficiency 
transportation, but is an anomalous inter- 
pretation of Congressional intent as ex- 
pressed by the laws affecting transporta- 
tion,” the committee concludes. “To re- 
move barriers to the development of an 
efficient transportation system and to bring 
air transportation policy into line with the 
policy applicable to other forms of trans- 
port, certain clarifying changes are needed. 
Some authorities believe that aviation reg- 
ulation should be placed with the I. C. C. 
in order to achieve uniformity of national 
transportation policies. However, if air 
transport is in such stage of development 
that regulation by a specialized administra- 
tive tribunal is believed to be necessary, at 
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least temporarily, then the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act should be amended to bring 
its provisions in line with accepted trans- 
portation regulatory policy. The amend- 
ment of the Motor Carrier Act provisions 
dealing with railroad acquisition of control 
over motor carriers should be embodied in 
the Civil Aeronautics Act. Although it 
should not be necessary, the American Ex- 
port Airlines decision makes it imperative 
that Congress restate its clear intention 
that surface carriers be granted certificates 
of convenience and necessity on the same 
basis as other applicants.” 


Freight Car Loadings 


Carloading totals for the week ended 
May 25 were not available when this issue 
went to press. 

Loading of revenue freight for the week 
ended May 18 totaled 688,240 cars, and the 
summary for that week as compiled by the 
Car Service Division, A. A. R., follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For the Week Ended Saturday, May 18, 1946 














District 1946 1945 1944 
Eastern ..... 137,522 151,209 163,775 
Allegheny : 134,773 189,314 198,613 
Pocahontas ... 48,949 54,437 55,450 
Southern ...... 104,316 128,956 123,439 
Northwestern .. 89,391 136,338 133,230 
Central Western 116,974 130,219 121,682 
Southwestern .. 56,315 78,441 73,886 
Total Western 

Districts .... 262,680 344,998 328,798 
Total All Roads 688,240 868,914 870,075 

Commodities: 

Grain and grain 

products 42,138 53,189 40,600 
Livestock 14,635 14,302 14,486 
SS ee es 139,497 148,638 175,576 
OS eee 5 9962 14,665 14,854 
Forest products. 34,820 43,803 46,831 
Cee ee 25,581 80,959 86,795 
Merchandise I.c.1. 119,360 108,417 104,546 
Miscellaneous .. 307,247 404,941 386,387 
May 18 688,240 868,914 870,075 
] Ea | eee 684,942 838,764 867,182 
May'4 ...... 671,311 866,034 835,538 
Bor es 2...5. 659,952 899,950 850,441 
a ee 650,743 864,700 838,737 





Cumulative total, 
@ weeks ... 14,381,604 16,029,277 16,077,494 


In Canada.—Car loadings for the week 
ended May 18 totaled 66,415 cars as com- 
pared with 68,639 cars for the previous 
week, and 73,295 cars for the corresponding 
week last year, according to the compila- 
tion of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Revenue Total Cars 

Cars Rec’d from 

Totals for Canada: Loaded Connections 
May 18, 1946 .... 66,415 30,223 
May 19, 1945 .... 73,295 35,683 

Cumulative totals for Canada: 

May 18, 1946 .... 1,325,001 688,522 
May 19, 1945 .... 1,329,511 741,842 


0. D.T. Order 60 Amended 


Amendment No. 3 clarifies the applica- 
tion to special train service of the Office 
of Defense Transportation’s General Order 
ODT 60 which requires railroads to re- 
duce coal-burning passenger locomotive 
mileage 25 per cent because of the fuel 
situation brought on by the strike of bitu- 
minous coal miners. The amendment be- 
came effective at 4 p.m. May 28. 

It provides that railroads must obtain 
a permit for the operation or participation 
in the operation of any special passenger- 
train service which involves use, on any 
portion of the route, of coal-burning loco- 
motive power. Thus originating roads 
which use other than coal-fired motive 
power would have to obtain a permit for 





the through movement of an inter-line spe- 
cial train if coal-burning™ locomotives are 
required on any portion of the route. 

The amendment also forbids any carrier, 
which has reduced its daily coal-burning 
locomotive mileage more than the required 
25 per cent, to use any portion of such 
excess reduction for the operation of any 
special train, except as authorized by per- 
mit. The amendment defines “special pas- 
senger train” as any passenger train not 
shown in the current timetables. 


Authority of W.S.A. Extended 
to September 30 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has extended from June 30 to September 30 
the “temporary” authority of the War Ship- 
ping Administration to operate as a com- 
mon or contract carrier by water in coast- 
wise or intercoastal service between points 
on the Atlantic, Gulf of Mexico and Pa- 
cific coasts. As reported in Ratlway Age 
of May 25, page 1077, the authority, op- 
posed by the railroads, was originally 
granted last September with a December 
31, 1945, expiration date, but the I. C. C. 
late last year approved an extension until 
June 30. 


Inquiry on Need for Signals on 
All 50 M. P. H. Lines 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has instituted on its own motion an in- 
vestigation to determine “whether it is 
necessary, in the public interest,” to require 
any or all railroads “to install block signal 
system, interlocking, automatic train stop, 
train control and/or cab signal devices, 
and/or other similar appliances, methods, 
and systems intended to promote the safety 
of railroad operation, upon the whole or 
any part of its railroad on which any train 
is operated at a speed of 50 or more miles 
per hour.” The proceeding, docketed as 
No. 29543, was instituted by an order dated 
May 20, and all Class I roads and switch- 
ing and terminal companies are made 
respondents. 

Another phase of the inquiry will be its 
investigation to determine “whether the 














Duncan W. Fraser, seated, chairman of 
American Locomotive Company board, 
examines a locomotive painting executed 
by Howard Fogg, railroad artist and for- 
mer fighter pilot, who was appointed art 
consultant to the company on May 15: 
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definitions included in the Rules, Standards 
and Instructions prescribed by the com- 
mission’s orders of April 13, 1939, pursuant 
to the provisions of section 26 (now sec- 
tion 25) of the Interstate Commerce Act 
should be amended to include a revised 
definition of the term ‘minimum speed,’ and 
a definition of the term ‘low (restricted) 
speed’.” The order set no date for hear- 
ings, which are to be held “at such times 
and places as the commission may here- 
after direct.” 


Oral Argument June 13 on 
Status of Supervisors 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has now set June 13 as the date for oral 
argument in the reopened Ex Parte 72 
(Sub-No. 1) cases involving the status of 
St. Louis-San Francisco and Union Pa- 
cific roadmasters and other U. P. super- 
visory employees. As noted in the Railway 
Age of April 20, page 837, the commis- 
sion’s previous decision would have the 
effect of bringing the employees involved 
under the provisions of the Railway Labor 
Act. 


Canadian..National Speeds up 
Freight Service 


New fast schedules speeding up freight 
service between Montreal and Toronto 
have been instituted by the Canadian Na- 
tional, according to S. F. Dingle, chief 
of transportation. In ‘this new overnight 
service trains leave Toronto at 7:30 p. m. 
and arrive in Montreal at 5:15 a. m., and 
in the reverse service leave Montreal at 
6 p. m. and arrive at Toronto at 5:10 a. m. 

This road has effected a general speed- 
ing up of freight operation. Between Van- 
couver and Winnipeg a 90-hour service is 
scheduled. A three-day service is now in 
effect between Montreal-Toronto-Winni- 
peg. Trains leaving Winnipeg at 1 a. m., 
reach Toronto at 6 p. m. on the second 
day, and arrive in: Montreal at 1 a. m. 





Canadian National Railways Photo 





on the third day. Similar times apply to 
westbound trains. Service between Mon- 
treal and Halifax and Montreal and Saint 
John, N. B., permits a third morning de- 
livery at these points. 


Berle Blasts Wheeler Bill 


Proposed legislation designed to assure 
equity holders in railroads undergoing re- 
organization additional protection against 
having their holdings wiped out completely, 
under plans approved by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the courts, has 
been the subject of a sharply critical letter 
to the editor of the New York Times from 
A. A. Berle, Jr., one of the more con- 
spicuous holders of important government 
office early in the Roosevelt administration. 

The bill attacked by Mr. Berle, S. 1253, 
was introduced by Senator Wheeler, Demo- 
crat of Montana, chairman of the Senate 
committee on interstate commerce, and was 
the subject of extensive hearings before thé 
committee last winter. As revised after 
the hearings were concluded, and recom- 
mended for passage by the committee 
(Railway Age of April 20, page 834), the 
bill would allow railroads in trusteeship, 
if they conform to its requirements, to 
undertake to reach agreements with credi- 
tors to adjust capitalization and debt struc- 
ture without going completely through the 
processes of section 77 of the Bankruptcy 
Act. 

This proposal, said Mr. Berle, “comes 
close to setting a high-water mark in 
vicious finance since the days when the 
Goulds and the Fisks plundered the Erie.” 
Under the bill, he went on, “bondholders 
and creditors of a railroad may be made 
to go unpaid, or to accept less than their 
claims, but the courts and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission are prohibited from 
impairing the position of stockholders who 
by this bill must be left in complete owner- 
ship and control. In plain English, credi- 
tors and bondholders can and will be sac- 
rificed; stockholders, however, are to get 











Inaugurating a new overnight freight service between Montreal and Toronto, the 
Canadian National’s “Flyer” is shown on its first run just outside Montreal The 


this service. 
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6200-elass Northern type locomotives capable of handling 100 cars will operate in 





the benefit of money taken away from the 
people who paid for and get first claim on 
the railroad property and its earnings.” 

According to the letter, it is “common 
knowledge that during the past ten years 
common stocks of railroads which were 
either actually or nearly without value 
were accumulated by a good many specula- 
tors, apparently as a flyer in financial poli- 
tics. S. 1253 looks suspiciously like the 
pay-off.” 

The bill affects billions of American sav- 
ings, Mr. Berle concluded, and the man- 
agement of “our most essential transport.” 
For that reason he argued that it ought 
not to be voted on until the public “has a 
clear knowledge of who wants it, and why.” 
Then, he said, it ought not to pass; and if 
passed, it ought to be vetoed. 


Railroads Oppose Closed Shop 
Proposal in Canada 


The Railway Association of Canada has 
presented at Ottawa a brief in opposition 
to the application for a closed shop made 
by locomotive and car department em- 
ployees who are members of Division No. 
4 of the American Federation of Labor 
before the Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation, consisting of: Chief Justice 
E. A. McPherson of Manitoba, Senator A. 
Roebuck, and W. F.. Macklaier. 

The railways represented by the asso- 
ciation operate 92.4 per cent of the railway 
mileage of Canada. The employees rep- 
resented in the issue comprise approximate- 
ly 20 per cent of all railway employees in 
Canada. 

As employers and as “something in the 
nature of trustees” for their shareholders 
or owners, the railways asserted that it is 
their prerogative and their duty to insist 
upon retaining the right to select those 
who shall enter and remain in their service. 

The railways state that “a union shop 
clause strikes at the root of the principles 
upon which the democratic institutions of 
the country are founded and this is of as 
much importance to the employees as to 
the employers.” 

“The proposed union shop clause,” said 
the association, “would place in the hands 
of a body, not subject to independent re- 
view, arbitrary power to restrict the funda- 
mental right of the individual to seek and 
obtain the employment he desires on his 
merits. . . . It is submitted,” the brief con- 
tinued, “that if it is sound policy to pro- 
hibit any action tending to prevent an 
employee from joining a union, it is equally 
sound policy to prohibit any action tending 
to require an employee to join a particular 

“The railways cannot avoid the con- 
clusion that both coercion and intimidation 
would be involved if they entered into any 
agreement to provide that, as employers, 
they should require applicants for employ- 
ment to undertake that they become mem- 
bers of some particular labor organization 
in order to obtain employment or that they 
should say to all their employees, what- 
ever their personal views might be, cen- 
scientious or otherwise, and however long 
and satisfactory their service, that if they 
declined to become members of seme par- 
ticular organization they would be dismiss- 
ed from the employment of the railways. 
For the railways to undertake to previde 
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in an agreement governing any of the 
many and various classes of employees that 
a Canadian citizen cannot be employed on 
a Canadian railway unless he is a member, 
or agrees to become a member, of some 
specified labor organization would make 
them parties to coercion and intimidation.” 

“There would not appear therefore to 
be any justifiable reason for changing the 
conditions which have heretofore prevailed 
and for adopting a condition that would 
undoubtedly lead to friction and charges 
of unfairness, coercion, intimidation or dis- 
crimination. 

“In the opinion of the railways a policy 
of these organizations continuing to rely 
on their own strength and prestige will be 
far more to their long-term advantage than 
reliance on buttressing this position by a 
provision for compulsory membership, and 
such a policy will assist in maintaining the 
record of cooperation and mutual respect 
that has distinguished the relationship of 
the parties in the past.” 

The brief of the Railway Association 
was presented by E. R. Battley, chairman, 
wage sub-committee, Railway Association 
of Canada; F. W. Edge, director of labor 
relations, Canadian National; and H. D. 
Brydone-Jack, acting manager, department 
of personnel, Canadian Pacific. 


1947-1950 Will Be 


Good Business Years 
(Continued from page 1114) 


time it asserts that a “spirit of courageous 
. self-reliance which looks ahead and em- 
phasises future progress” is the need of the 
times in all industry. 

“For the railroad industry,” the report 
adds, “the outlook seems likely to be de- 
termined largely by the degree to which 
railroad companies, their owners and man- 
agements, and their employees, improve 
plant and organizations to meet the chal- 
lenge of tomorrow. The task is not easy. 
It requires a high degree of courage, imag- 
ination, and persistence. It calls for a spirit 
of adventure, and for the expenditure of 
large sums of money for new facilities and 
modern equipment, largely in the hope and 
expectation of increased traffic. 

“There is need, too, for the development 
of more nearly equal public treatment of 
all forms of transportation. Under such 
a policy traffic would find its proper levels, 
and flow naturally and almost inevitably 
to that agency of transport offering the 
most satisfactory service at lowest real 
costs. 

“If this be done, progressive and ag- 
gressive railroads will obtain their due 
proportion of the total available traffic, and 
will continue to play their indispensable 
part, as private enterprises, in meeting the 
transportation needs of the nation. They 
will continue, also, to improve their plant 
and operations through accelerated research 
and invention, and through continued in- 
vestment in the better materials and devices 
thus made available. 

“Under such conditions, the railroad in- 
dustry can be assured of investment of 
private capital necessary to supply the type 
of effective rail transportation service 


which, as the war has so strikingly demon- 
strated, ts an economic ‘must’ in the public 
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interest, both now and in the years to 
come.” 


General Outlook Appraised—As not- 
ed above, the report’s traffic forecasts are 
bottomed on the subcommittee’s appraisal 
of the general economic outlook. In the 
latter connection it is found that “economic 
frontiers have not yet been reached in the 
United States, much less crossed,” and that 
the post-war future “offers many possibili- 
ties for industrial expansion and develop- 
ment.” 

The pattern of World War II’s after- 
math is expected to conform generally to 
that of periods following other major wars, 
i. e., that after a “brief period” of re- 
adjustment, “economic activity will rise to 
a relatively high level for perhaps four 
years, or from 1947 to 1950, such level be- 
ing “below the war peak but considerably 
above former peace-time records.” While 
economic prospects for the longer post-war 
period, succeeding 1950, “are much more 
difficult to appraise,” the record of previous 
major wars “suggests that the short-term 
post-war period should merge into a longer 
period of prosperity.” 

“These economic and transportation pros- 
pects,” the report continues, “are predicated 
on the assumption that the American peo- 
ple will meet and solve their complex post- 
war problems along sound economic lines. 
Such problems include those of an un- 
balanced federal budget, a swollen public 
debt, inflationary dangers and policies, and 
the related questions of production, em- 
ployment, and unemployment.” 

The report as a whole reflects the sub- 
committee’s comprehensive study of the 
national economy with particular attention 
to activities which produce the major por- 
tion of railroad traffic and revenues. It 
contains 174 double-column pages illustrat- 
ed with 40 charts. Preceding the final 
chapter on post-war railroad prospects are 
13 others dealing in turn with economic 
and transportation prospects; the national 
economy; population; industrial produc- 
tion; agricultural production; construction; 
trade; labor force, employment, and unem- 
ployment ; financial aspects of the economy ; 
war and post-war economic experience; 
post-war economic prospects; American 
transportation system; and railroad trans- 
portation trends. 


Floods in New York Cripple Erie 
and Lackawanna 


Rains of cloudburst proportions over the 
past week-end in Southwestern New York 
State have raised the headwaters of the 
Susquehanna to record levels and have 
washed out or weakened bridges on the 
main lines of the Erie and the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western in the vicinity of 
Corning, N. Y., and Elmira. The wash- 
outs are rumored to have resulted after 
failure of government dikes along the 
Chemung and Cohocton rivers. 

The Erie lost its telegraph lines and 
two bridges east of Corning. One was an 
84-ft. through plate girder span and at 
another bridge two 148-ft. through pin truss 
spans went down with 9 cars of cinders 
which had been placed on the bridge to 
hold it down. All through Erie trains 
are being detoured over the Lehigh Valley 
from Oswego, N. Y., to Buffalo. 
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The Lackawanna reports two 41-ft, 
through girder spans (one under each main 
line track) west of Big Flats, N. Y., weak- 
ened by high water from the Chemung 
river. All through Lackawanna trains are 
also being detoured over the Lehigh Valley 
between Waverly, N. Y., and Buffalo. Ex- 
cept for the one bridge weakened, the 
Lackawanna reported May 29 that its main 
line tracks were both usable. 

Service on the Pennsylvania from the 
east to Williamsport, Pa., was discontinued 
on the night of May 27, while operations 
on the Susquehanna river line north of 
Sunbury, Pa., were discontinued on the 
night of May 28, due to high water at 
various points. Williamsport was isolated 
on May 29 and service to Elmira and 
Canandaigua, N. Y., was suspended. Tracks 
were blocked by rock slides west of Lock 
Haven, Pa., forcing suspension of service 
to Erie and Buffalo from that point. 

At the time this issue went to press 
most of the high water trouble had been 
reported in southwestern New York and 
northeastern Pennsylvania. The Susque- 
hanna and Delaware rivers further down- 
stream were high but with cessation of 
the heavy rainfall it was hoped serious 
trouble to railroads further downstream 
along these rivers might not occur. 


T. P. & W. Guards Acquitted 


An Iilinois Circuit Court jury, on May 
24, acquitted four Toledo, Peoria & West- 
ern guards of manslaughter charges which 
resulted from a shooting affray at Gridley, 
Ill., on February 6, in which twe union 
pickets were killed during an attempt by 
the road to operate a freight train over its 
line. No further attempts to operate have 
been made. 


I.C. Improves New Orleans- 
Chicago Freight Service 


A new, fast freight train from New Or- 
leans, La., to Chicago has been announced 
by the Illinois Central, to operate from 
New Orleans daily except Monday, at 
10:30 a. m., arriving in Chicago 51 hr. 
later. The new train, to be designated 
NC 4, will also result in improved freight 
service from New Orleans to Jackson, 
Miss., and Meridian, Memphis, Tenn., 
Louisville, Ky., and St. Louis, Mo., and 
will give the I. C. a second daily dispatch 
freight train from New Orleans to north- 
ern markets in addition to numerous extra 
trains which are operated daily. 


No “Super Seniority” for Vets, 
Supreme Court Rules 


The Supreme Court of the United States 
ruled on May 27 that the re-employment 
guarantees of the Selective Service and 
Training Act of 1940 do not give veterans 
“super seniority” over non-veterans. De- 
claring that the veteran must be given 
back his old job—or one just as good—and 
that for seniority purposes his time in 
the armed forces counts as time worked, 
the court, in ruling that the veteran cannot 
be discharged for one year, also decreed 
that a “lay-off” is not a discharge. 

Major General Lewis B. Hershey, Selec- 
tive Service director, had held that a vet- 
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eran also must be granted so-called “super 
seniority,” which would give Lim preference 
over non-veterans with more seniority. 
This administrative ruling was opposed by 
railway labor organizations, and the Rail- 
way Labor Executives Association inter- 
vened and filed a brief in support of the 
position taken by the court in its opinion. 

The decision was rendered in the case of 
Fishgold v. Sullivan Drydock & Repair 
Corporation. Fishgold, following his dis- 
charge from the armed forces, was rehired 
as a welder, but seven months later, during 
a slack season, was laid off for nine days 
while workers with more seniority were 
retained. Fishgold was awarded $86.40 by 
the U. S. District Court, but the Second 
Circuit Court reversed the judgment on 
the grounds that Congress intended work- 
ers should be returned to their original, 
but not a super status. 

In delivering the opinion of the court, 
Justice Douglas said that the act’s pro- 
visions guarantee the veteran against loss 
of position or loss of seniority by reason 
of his absence. He added that the law 
protects a veteran against being discharged 
for a year after he leaves the service, but 
that a lay-off is not a discharge. He pointed 
out that if Congress had meant to give 
veterans a right against lay-offs, the law 
would have said so. 

Stating that there is no suggestion that 
Congress sought to sweep aside the senior- 
ity system and that it was trying to give 
the veteran protection within the frame- 
work of the system, Justice Douglas de- 
clared that “we have searched the legis- 
lative history in vain for any statement 
_ of purpose that the protection accorded the 
veteran was the right to work when by 
operation of the seniority system there was 
none then available for him.” 

Justice Black, the only dissenter, said his 
opinion was based on the fact that the dry 
dock company did not join in the appeal 
and that he doubted that the union had a 
right to bring the case into the higher 
courts. 


$600 Million Omnibus Rivers 
Bill Goes to House 


Authorizations for appropriations total- 
ing $601,725,070 for new work on 58 rivers 
and harbors projects are included in H. R. 
6407, the omnibus bill which has been re- 
ported favorably to the House from the 
committee on rivers and harbors. Included 
among the approved projects is the pro- 
posed Tennessee-Tombigbee waterway esti- 
mated to cost $116,941,000; the proposed 
improvements on the Big Sandy river and 
Tug and Levisa forks in Kentucky, West 
Virginia and Virginia at an estimated cost 
of $82,300,000; and the $73,361,000 project 
for work on the Apalachicola, Chattahoo- 
chee, and Flint rivers in Florida and 
Georgia. 

Other large projects which would be 
authorized by the bill include: Columbia 
river, Foster creek, Wash., $71,000,000; 
Arkansas river and tributaries, $55,000,- 
000; Red river and, tributaries, $42,000,000 ; 
Great Lakes connecting channels, $28,063,- 
000; Illinois waterway and Grand Calumet 
river, $21,000,000; Cumberland river and 
tributaries, $20,730,000. 

The favorable report on the bill said 
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that the committee had been “impressed 
with the phenomenal growth of traffic on 
the waterways of the United States both 
before and during the war.” It went on 
to recall the committee’s hearings on the 
bill where “it was repeatedly brought out 
that the advantages afforded by low-cost 
transportation have redounded not only to 
the benefit of the individual areas directly 
served by our great waterway and harbor 
system, but to the welfare of the country 
as a whole.” 

The report also includes brief comment 
on each of the approved projects. For 
Tennessee-Tombigbee it found prospective 
annual traffic of 5,764,000 tons, the “sav- 
ings” on this tonnage being estimated at 
$6,251,000. The ratio of costs to benefits 
is put at 1.0 to 1.05. “The benefits which 
will accrue will be national in scope and 
character and of sufficient magnitude to 
warrant the undertaking of the project by 
the United States,” the report added. 


British and Trish Railways 
Appoint Representative 


The British and Irish railways announc- 
ed recently that T. D. Slattery, who for 
two years has been temporarily in charge 
of their New York office, has been per- 
manently appointed as resident vice-presi- 
dent and general traffic manager in the 
United States and Canada, with headquar- 
ters at 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 


Car Service Orders 


Because of court orders authorizing re- 
ceivers of the Pittsburg, Shawmut & North- 
ern to suspend operations and embargo 
traffic over portions of that road’s line 
north of Bolivar, N. Y., and south of 
Hyde, Penna., the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has issued Service Order No. 
523 to accord railroad service “to the ex- 
tent possible” to the affected shippers and 
receivers of freight. The order directs the 
P. S. & N. to allow the Erie joint use 
of its Hornell, N. Y., terminals, including 
main-line tracks for a “reasonable” dis- 
tance outside of such terminals. It also 
protects through routes and joint rates 
via the closed junction points, requiring 
that no different rates shall be collected 
for movements via the remaining available 
junctions. The order became effective May 
23 and will expire September 30 unless 
otherwise modified. 

Amendment No. 1 to Service Order 518 
prohibits the Atlantic Coast Line from 
holding for reconsignment or diversion at 
Rocky Mount, N. C., or Petersburg, Va., 
any car loaded with potatoes. The original 
prohibition against holding by the Norfolk 
Southern at Berkley, Va., remains in the 
order. 


A. S. M. E. Locomotive Test Code 
Committee Reorganized 


In a reorganization of Committee No. 
15 of the Power Test Codes Committees 
of the American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers, which has charge of the modifica- 
tion and interpretation of the Code for 
Testing Steam Locomotives, the following 
have been appointed: Lawford H. Fry 
(chairman), director of research, Steam 
Locomotive Research Institute, Inc., 60 
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East Forty-Second street, New York 17; 
C. D. Barrett, assistant engineer of tests, 
Pennsylvania Railroad, Altoona, Pa.; W. 
F. Collins, engineer of tests, New York 
Central, 466 Lexington avenue, New York 
17; James E. Davenport, vice-president in 
charge of engineering, American Locomo- 
tive Company, 30 Church street, New York 
8; Ralph Johnson, chief engineer, Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, Paschall Post Office, 
Philadelphia 42, Pa.; H. G. Miller, mechan- 
ical engineer, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
& Pacific, Milwaukee 3, Wis.; Henry B. 
Oatley, vice-president, the Superheater 
Company, 60 East Forty-Second street, 
New York; A. J. Townsend, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of engineering, Lima Loco- 
motive Works, Lima, Ohio. 


National Instrument Conference 
and Exhibit 


The first National Instrument Confer- 
ence and Exhibit of the Instrument Society 
of America will be held in the William 
Penn hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa., September 16- 
20, 1946, for which a program has been 
arranged, consisting of 15 sessions. Sub- 
jects which will be covered include: meas- 
urement and automatic control in industry, 
inspection and gaging, scientific measure- 
ments, and physical testing. 


Appeals in Rock Island 
Reorganization Denied 


Appeals taken by four separate groups of 
appellants in the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the seventh circuit, asking 
that the proposed order of the federal dis- 
trict court approving the reorganization 
plan of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
be set aside were denied in an opinion ren- 
dered in Chicago on May 23. The four ap- 
peals, each naming Joseph B. Fleming and 
Aaron Colnon, trustees of the road as de- 
fendants were filed by the debtor company 
and Carter H. Harrison, Jr., in No. 8929; 
by the debtor company in No. 8930; by the 
St. Louis Union Trust Company, as trustee 
for the bond holders of the Little Rock, 
Hot Springs & Western, in No. 8931; and 
by Gerald Axelrod in No. 8938. 

In case No. 8929, the preferred stock 
committee contended that when the original 
plan of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion was returned to that body for modifi- 
cation by District Judge Michael J. Igoe. 
the Commission was required by section 77 
(d) of the Bankruptcy Act to create an en- 
tirely new plan, rather than merely to amend 
the old one so as to answer the objections 
of the district court. 

In case No. 8930, the debtor urged that 
the proposed reorganization plan be held un- 
fair because it discriminates unfairly in 
favor of the senior creditors to the detri- 
ment of the junior creditors and that the 
plan violates legal standards in the degree 
of participation among the various classes 
of creditors and stockholders. 

In case No. 8931, the trustee of the Little 
Rock alleged that the I. C. C. did not follow 
legal standards in determining the value of 
the security for its bonds and that the Com- 
mission may not provide for the sale piece- 
meal of the Little Rock line, the entire line 
of which is the security for these creditor’s 
bonds. (Thirty-three miles of the Little 
Rock are now owned by the Missouri Pa- 
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cific, and the remaining 22 miles are owned 
by the Rock Island, through a subsidiary, 
but the present mortgage covers the en- 
tire line.) 

In case No. 8938, the convertible bond- 
holders’ group, who represent a class of un- 
secured creditors who are to receive ap- 
proximately 34 per cent of their total claims, 
disputed the fairness of the plan and ques- 
tioned the distribution of the securities 
among the creditors by the Commission. 
They also asserted that the Chase National 
Bank, trustee for the issue, had violated its 
trust and exercised dual and conflicting roles 
of trustee and creditor. 

The court, in denying the appeals, held 
that “so long as legal standards are followed 
the judgment of the Commission is final” 
and that such failures were not proved by 
the appellants. 

Upon receipt of the opinion denying the 
appeals, Judge Igoe ordered that a hearing 
be held in federal district court in Chicago 
on June 11, for the purpose of considering 
affirmation of the plan. 


Olds Sees St. Lawrence Project 
a Boon to Railways 


The proposed St. Lawrence seaway and 
power project will “create its own com- 
merce and so make its contribution to the 
higher levels of production and national 
income which all are seeking,” a develop- 
ment that is “bound to benefit the railroads 
and the port cities which participate in 
today’s trade,” according to Leland Olds, 
chairman of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, who spoke May 27 at a Syracuse, 
N. Y., meeting which had this project as 
its theme. 

No other nation would have failed to 
take advantage of the benefits to be derived 
from the St. Lawrence development, Mr. 
Olds declared, and he went on to describe 
the benefits which he contended would 
ensue from its completion for wholesale 
and retaii trade, for the farmer, for in- 
dustry and factory workers, for users of 
electric power, for the taxpayers and for 
the railroads. The project has been “gross- 
ly misrepresented by the shortsighted in- 
terests which oppose it,” he insisted, and, 
he declared, it will “assure more high class 
transportation business for the great rail- 
roads which serve the region, more busi- 
ness for the cities which serve as its com- 
mercial centers, and ultimately more busi- 
ness for the entire country.” 

The seaway will “create its own com- 
merce,” the F. P. C. chairman went on to 
say, a development that he called beneficial 
to the railroads and the ports. The gains 
“unqnestionably” to be derived from the 
project, he said, will not be at the expense 
of the rest of the country. “Opponents say 
it will draw industry away from existing 
industrial centers and militate against loca- 
tion of new industries in sections of the 
country not adjacent to the project. They 
say it will displace steam-generated power 
and so deprive coal miners and railroad 
workers of jobs.” 

“This kind of argument,” Mr. Olds de- 
clared, “like its companion argument, that 
the seaway would deprive the railroads of 
traffic, completely overlooks the fact that 
cheap power and cheap transportation 
create business which would otherwise not 
exist.” 
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Equipment and 
Supplies 





LOCOMOTIVES 


The West VirGINIA NorTHERN has 
ordered two 1,000-hp. Diesel-electric switch- 
ers from the Electro-Motive Division of 
General Motors Corporation. 


The NIGERIAN Rartway has ordered 14 
steam locomotives of the 2-8-2 type, with a 
314-ft. gage, from the Montreal Locomo- 
tive Works, Ltd., a wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary of the American Locomotive Com- 
pany. 


FREIGHT CARS 


The NEw Or.eans Pustic BELT is in- 
quiring for five 70-ton covered hopper cars. 


The Unton Tank LINEs are inquiring 
for 500 50-ton tank cars. 


The Kansas City SouTHERN is inquir- 
ing for 100 70-ton pulp-wood cars. 


The Denver & Rio GRANDE WESTERN 
has ordered 10 caboose cars from _ the 
Pressed Steel Car Company. 


The ANN Arsor has ordered 50 50-ton 
box cars from its own shops. The inquiry 
for this equipment was reported in the 
Railway Age of February 2, page 300. 


The NorFrotk & WESTERN will build 250 
50-ton box cars in its own shops. Inquiry 
for this equipment was reported in the 
Railway Age of May 11, page 977. 


The CENTRAL OF PENNSYLVANIA has 
ordered 125 70-ton cement hoppers from 
the Harlan & Hollingsworth Corp. The 
inquiry for this equipment was reported in 
the Ratlway Age of April 27, page 891. 


The AtcHison, TopEKA & SANTA FE has 
ordered 350 40-ton refrigerator cars from 
the Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing 
Company. Inquiry for this equipment was 
reported in the Railway Age of April 27, 
page 891. 


Supply Trade 





Edward C. Zimmerman has been pro- 
moted to associate design engineer of 
Luminator, Inc. With the company for 
21 years, Mr. Zimmerman has had ex- 
tensive experience in designing, engineer- 
ing, selling and manufacturing. 


Aeronautical Products, Inc., has ap- 
pointed Champion Transportation 
Sales, Inc., Chicago, national railroad rep- 
resentatives for the sale of the former’s 
screw machine parts, railroad hardened and 
ground bushings and pins, rigid live centers, 
and other products. 


Major Carl R. Tufts has joined the 
Detroit, Mich., staff of the Baker industrial 
truck division of the Baker-Rauland 
jJ. K. Ma- 


Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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haffey & Son have been appointed in- 
dustrial truck division representatives in 
the Pittsburgh, Pa., area. 


Andrew Thompson, who recently was 
discharged from the Army, has been ap- 
pointed manager of transportation seating, 
Restfoam division, Hewitt-Robins, Inc. 
In his new position, Mr. Thompson will 
direct sales of the foam rubber used in 





Andrew Thompson 


railroad cars, buses, air lines and other 
forms of commercial travel. He has been 
with Hewitt-Robins since 1936, having 
served in the sales department at Buffalo, 
N. Y., and as manager of New England 
sales. 


Robert F. Golden, formerly assistant 
to the president of the National Lock 
Washer Company, has been appointed head 
of the newly-established research and de- 
velopment department of the Eaton Manu- 
facturing Company. The new depart- 
ment will be located at Massillon, Ohio, 
and will be devoted to research and de- 
velopment on lock washers, spring lock 
washers, snap, bearing, lock and retainer 
rings, and other production fastening de- 
vices. 

Kenneth I. Silvis, with Eaton’s Re- 
liance division since 1935, and for the past 





Robert F. Golden 


5 years in the cost and payroll department, 
has been promoted to the snap ring sales 
department. 


Gilbert P. Bogert, executive vice- 
president of the Oxweld Railroad Serv- 
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ice Company (a subsidiary of the Union 
Carbide & Carbon Corp.) at Chicago, has 
been elected president, with the same head- 
quarters. He succeeds John H. Rodger, 
who becomes chairman of the board of 
directors and was recently elected vice- 
president of the parent company in charge 
of its railroad division. 


The Brown Boveri Corporation, 19 
Rector street, New York, has been incor- 
porated under the laws of the State of 
New York as an affiliate of Brown, Boveri 
& Co., Ltd., of Baden, Switzerland. The 
new company, devoted to an expansion of 
the activities carried on by Paul R. Sidler 
at New York for nearly 15 years, will in- 
tensify the dissemination of data and in- 
formation on new Brown Boveri products 
and their application. Mr. Sidler is presi- 
dent of the new corporation. 


Percy R. Keller, formerly manager of 
miscellaneous sales with the General Steel 
Castings Corporation in Washington, D. C., 
has assumed his new duties as an assistant 





Percy R. Keller 


railway sales manager for the Edward G. 
Budd Manufacturing Company. Mr. 
Keller, a native of St. Louis, Mo., has been 
engaged in various railroad activities for 
the past sixteen years in New York and 
Pennsylvania and will make his headquar- 
ters in the firm’s Philadelphia, Pa., office. 

Joseph F. Clary, an assistant railway 
sales manager, formerly of the Philadelphia 
office, has been transferred in the same 
capacity to the Chicago office. Robert A. 
Sherman, formerly district railway sales 
manager in the St. Louis office, has been 
named regional railway sales manager with 
headquarters in St. Louis. 


Einar G. Hallquist and Karl S. How- 
ard have been elected vice-presidents of the 
General Steel Castings Corporation. 
Mr. Hallquist began his career with the 
Commonwealth Steel Company in 1909 in 
the product engineering department and in 
1919 was appointed mechanical engineer, 
later becoming chief mechanical engineer. 
In 1929, after the acquisition of Common- 
wealth Steel by General Steel Castings, he 
was made chief mechanical engineer of the 
new company. Mr. Hallquist was elected 
vice-president-engineering in 1938 and con- 
tinued in that position until, in 1941, he re- 
signed because of ill health. He returned 


to the company in 1943 as special repre- 
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sentative with headquarters in the Chicago 
sales offices. In 1945 he was appointed as- 
sistant vice-president and moved his office 
to the Granite City, IIl., plant, where he 
served until his election to vice-president 
in charge of the Commonwealth plant. 

Mr. Howard was graduated in mechan- 





Einar G. Hallquist 


ical engineering from Washington univer- 
sity in 1909 and joined Commonwealth 
Steel’s plant engineering department the 
same year. In 1930, after the above-men- 
tioned acquisition, he transferred to Eddy- 
stone, Pa., as mechanical superintendent of 
both plants. In 1935 he was appointed 
works manager and in 1942 he supervised 
the design and construction of the Armour 
plant at Madison, Ill. He was works man- 
ager of this plant during its operation. 
When it closed, he was appointed general 
mechanical superintendent and later assist- 
ant vice-president. Mr. Howard is in 





Karl S. Howard 


charge of all business connected with the 
offices of general mechanical superintendent 
and general purchasing agent. 


Railway Radiotelephone & Signals, 
Inc., a new corporation, has been formed 
to serve as the exclusive distributor of 
Aireon Manufacturing Corp., of Kansas 
City, Kan., for its railroad radio and other 
communications equipment. The president 
of the new corporation is William A. 
Hahn of Baltimore, Md., who also heads 
the Standard Railroad Signals & Fusee Co., 
while Samuel W. Fordyce, III, is vice- 
president and general manager, and E. W. 
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Purcell of Boonton, N. J., is also a vice- 
president. Dr. C. N. Kimball is engi- 
neering consultant, J. E. Derham of Kan- 
sas City is assistant general manager and 
W. D. Siedel is the Chicago division 
manager. 


Wallace N. Barker, whose election ty 
the newly-created position of executive 
vice-president of the Pullman-Standard 
Car Manufacturing Company was re- 
ported in the Railway Age of May 18, was 
born at Michigan City, Ind., on November 
30, 1897, received his higher education at 
Yale University, and served as a lieutenant 
of field artillery in World War I. He 
entered the car building industry in 1920 
in the engineering department of the Has- 
kell & Barker Car Co., at Michigan City. 
Two years later, when the Pullman Com- 
pany purchased Haskell & Barker, he was 
transferred to the former company’s execu- 
tive offices at Chicago. In 1926 he was 
appointed assistant to the vice-president of 
what was then known as the Pullman Car 





Wallace N. Barker 


& Manufacturing Co., and four years later 
he became assistant to the president. In 
1931, during the process of merging Pull- 
man Car and the Standard Steel Car Com- 
pany, he served as assistant to the president 
of both concerns. Since December of 1934 
he has been a vice-president in charge of 
all manufacturing for Pullman-Standard, 
and director of its plant operations at 
Michigan City, Ind., and Hammond, But- 
ler, Pa., Bessemer, Ala., Worcester, Mass., 
and Chicago. 


Construction 





New York, New Haven & HARTFORD.— 
This road has been authorized to do work 
on modernizing the track, reclaiming hop- 
per cars, conveyors, feeders, the telescopic 
chute and gates at the power plant in Cos 
Cob, Conn. The probable cost of this 
project is $50,000. 


Pere MarQueETtE.—This road has applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for authority to construct a 495-foot cross- 
over track between a point on the main 
line of the Pennsylvania and a point on the 
main line of the applicant near the Fuller 
Block station, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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to superheater units are equivalent to 
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Financial 





Bancor & AroostooK. — Promissory 
Notes.—This road has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority 
to issue $332,000 of promissory notes, pro- 
ceeds of which will be used toward the pur- 
chase of 100 all-steel rack cars under a con- 
ditional sales agreement with the Magor 
Car Corporation. 


INDIANAPOLIS Union.—Refunding.—This 
road has requested bids before June 11, for 
$6,500,000 of refunding and improvement 
mortgage bonds, series G, maturing on June 
1, 1986. The bonds will be guaranteed 
jointly by the Pennsylvania and the New 
York Central and the interest rate is to be 
named by the accepted bidder. Proceeds 
from the sale of the new issue, together 
with treasury funds, will be used to redeem 
on September 1, the refunding and im- 
provement mortgage 3% per cent, series B 
bonds, $7,679,000 of which are outstanding. 


Live Oak, Perry & GuLF.—Notes.—This 
road has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to issue 
$71,860 in 234 per cent notes, the proceeds 
of which will be applied toward the payment 
of the balance of the purchase price of two 
70-ton 600-horsepower Diesel-electric loco- 
motives. 


New York, Cuicaco & St. Louts.— 
Recapitalization Plan.— The directors of 
this road have appointed a committee of 
five of their number to study the possibili- 
ties of a plan of recapitalization with a 
’ view to eliminating arrearages on the pre- 
ferred stock. The possibility of settling the 
arrearages by merger or consolidation will 
be considered. Arrearages on the preferred 
stock on April 1, totalled $84.50 a share, 
and there were approximately 360,578 
shares outstanding. 


New York, SUSQUEHANNA & WESTERN. 
—Annual Report——Operating revenues of 
this road last year amounted to $4,448,548, 
compared with $5,659,350 in 1944. Oper- 
ating expenses totaled $2,778,722, compared 
with $3,208,537. Fixed charges were $640,- 
957, compared with $633,434. Net income 
was $38,013, compared with $348,388. Cur- 
rent assets at the end of the year were $4,- 
554,270, compared with $4,614,020. Cur- 
rent liabilities were $1,821,762, compared 
with $2,362,440. Long term debt was $13,- 
182,154, an increase of $170,697. 


New York, Cuicaco & St. Louis.— 
Equipment Trust Certificates—This road 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to assume lia- 
bility for $1,780,000 of equipment trust 
certificates to finance in part the acquisi- 
tion of equipment estimated to cost $2,241,- 
563, including 500 50-ton all-steel box cars, 
50 70-ton all-steel hoppers and 50 70-ton 
all-steel covered hoppers. The certificates 
would be dated June 15, 1946, and mature 
in 10 annual installments from June 15, 
1947, to June 15, 1956. They would be 
sold under competitive bidding at a rate 
not exceeding 2 per cent, with no bid to 
be less than 99 per cent of par. 


PENNSYLVANIA. — Stockholders’ Appeal 
Denied.—An appeal by two stockholders of 
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this road to restrain the Pennsylvania from 
paying $15,000,000 to the Pennroad Corpo- 
ration, has been rejected by the Federal 
Circuit Court of Appeals in Philadelphia, 
Pa. The decision was the second made by 
the court in the proceedings within a week, 
and clears the way for the consummation 
of a settlement between the two corpora- 
tions, in connection with Pennroad stock- 
holders’ suits. Litigation instituted by two 
stockholders of Pennroad against the Penn- 
sylvania and nine of its officers and direc- 
tors, to recover approximately $95,000,000 
of alleged losses, was settled by the two 
companies for $15,000,000 on March 1, 
1945. (See Railway Age for March 3, 
1945, page 471.) 


SouTHERN Paciric—T. & N. O. Re- 
funding.—Division 4 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has authorized the 
Texas & New Orleans to issue $80,000,000 
of first and refunding mortgage bonds for 
which the Southern Pacific Company will 
assume liability as guarantor. The total 
issue will include $15,000,000 of series B 
bonds, due April 1, 1970; $45,000,000 of 
series C, due April 1, 1990; and $20,000,000 
of series D, also due April 1, 1990. Com- 
petitive bids were invited for the B’s and 
C’s, and the only bid received was that 
of a syndicate headed by Kuhn, Loeb & 
Company, which offered 98.5 and accrued 
interest for the B’s with a 3% per cent 
interest rate, and 98.25 and accrued inter- 
est for the C’s with a 334 per cent interest 
rate. The bid had been accepted subject 
to commission approval and the decision 
authorized sale on those bases. The D’s 
will be purchased by the Southern Pacific 
Company on the same terms at which the 
C’s are sold. The funds thus obtained at 
‘an average annual cost of 3.44 per cent 
will be used to carry out the refunding 
plan outlined in detail in the Railway Age 
of May 4, page 944, where the application 
was reported. 


WEsTERN PacirFic.— New Director. — 
Stuart Jenkins, president of the Western 
Realty Company, San Francisco, Cal., has 
been elected a member of the board of 
directors of the Western Pacific. 


WEsTERN PaciFic.—Refunding.—Object- 
ing to conditions imposed by Division 4 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in connection with its approval of a pro- 
posed refunding of $10,000,000 of Series A 
first mortgage 4 per cent bonds by issuance 
of a similar amount of Series B bonds, 
this road has filed with the commission a 
petition for reconsideration and oral argu- 
ment. Division 4’s decision, which with- 
held issuance of an order pending written 
acceptance by the applicant of conditions 
requiring that certain reserve funds be 
added to the sinking fund for the new 
bonds, was reported in Railway Age, April 
20, page 848. The present petition says 
that the conditions could result in retire- 
ment of the proposed Series B bonds at a 
high premium within a short period and 
render the entire refunding operation “ill- 
advised and improvident.” It added that 
part of the reserve fund was not a fixed 
reserve fund but a flexible one established 
to maintain a “pay-as-you-go” tax plan and 
could not result in any balance of conse- 
quence. It also said that there was no 
way of determining whether or not the $10,- 
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100,000 of the contingent fund held pending 
determination of the road’s federal income 
taxes for 1943 and the first four months of 
1944 would have to be used entirely or in 
part; and that more important uses might 
be found for all or part of the fund not 
required. 


Average Prices Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
May 28 week year 
Average prices of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 66.96 64.20 56.44 
Average prices of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 100.63 100.5 99.00 


Dividends Declared 


Alabama Great Southern.—Ordinary and 6% 
participating preferred (both resumed), both 
$3.50, payable June 27 to holders of record 
May 27. 

Boston & Albany.—$2.50, payable June 29 to 
holders of record May 31. 

Erie.—Certificates of beneficial interest, 50¢, 
payable June 15 to holders of record May 31. 

Erie & Pittsburgh—7% guaranteed, quarterly, 
80¢, payable June 10 to holders of record May 31. 

Union Pacific.—Quarterly, $1.50, payable July 
1 to holders of record June 3. 

Ware River.—Guaranteed, semi-annually, $3.50, 
payable July 7 to holders of record June 21. 


Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


Walter L. Price, comptroller of the 
Baltimore & Ohio, has been appointed vice- 
president in charge of accounting and 
freight claims, with headquarters as before 
at Baltimore, Md. John J. Ekin retired 
from this post on May 31, after more than 
51 years with the B. & O. and affiliated 
companies. 


Charles E. Finley, whose election to 
vice-president, traffic, of the Great North- 
ern, with headquarters at St. Paul, Minn., 
was reported in the Railway Age of May 
18, was born in St. Paul and entered rail- 
way service in 1924 as a stenographer on 
the Great Northern. In 1928 he was trans- 
ferred to the right-of-way department and 





Charles E. Finley 


later the same year he was appointed field 
tax agent. In 1930 Mr. Finley was pro- 
moted to right-of-way and tax agent at 
Great Falls, Mont., and in 1931 he was 
transferred to Seattle, Wash., as western 
tax agent. In May, 1937, he was appointed 
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This NX control board, installed at the San Francisco 
end of the San Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge is de- 
signed to handle a train a minute through this busy 
terminal. A similar board at the Oakland end speeds 
trains through the busy yards there. 











an Complex, busy terminal plants, handling hun- time is lost breaking the route down into a 
dreds of trains every day, benefit most by instal- complex series of lever moves. The operator 
he lation of NX electric interlocking. simply manipulates one eNtrance knob and one 
: This modern G-R-S system greatly increases  eXit button. NX does all the rest; throws 
: the capacity of a single operator to set up a mul- the switches, clears the signals and shows each 
" tiplicity of routes. He “breezes through” peak _train’s position and progress by means of lights 
traffic loads with a minimum of physical and _ on the control board. 
mental fatigue — and a maximum of co- Why not let G-R-S engineers give you an 
ordination and freedom from delays. accurate forecast of just what benefits you may 
With NX, it requires only two finger-tip expect from this new idea in train directing. 
moves to set up a route through the plant. No —Call on them at our nearest district office. 
‘ ‘4 
us iM ‘4 4 & a ee NX Simplifies train direction 
d Y 4 ae " Speeds up train movements 
; © Rathway Signal Company 
“i A-2126 
‘ ROCHESTER 2, N.Y. - NEW YORK 17 + CHICAGO 3 - ST. LOUIS 1 
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a traffic representative at Seattle and in 
1938 he was advanced to special traffic rep- 
resentative, with headquarters at St. Paul. 
On January 1, 1939, Mr. Finley was pro- 
moted to assistant general freight agent at 
St. Paul, and in October, 1941, he was ad- 
vanced to assistant freight trafic manager, 
with the same headquarters, the position he 
held at the time of his new promotion. 


Arthur B. Johnson, general land and 
tax agent for the Erie, with headquarters 
at Cleveland, Ohio, has been appointed 
vice-president in charge of real estate and 
industrial development there. 


Vernon P. Turnburke, whose election 
to vice-president, executive department, of 
the Great Northern, with headquarters at 
St. Paul, Minn., was reported in the Rail- 
way Age of May 18, was born in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and entered railway service 
as a messenger boy of the Pennsylvania. 
He later attended the University of Mich- 
igan, being graduated in civil engineering 
in 1911. He then returned to railway 
service in the bridge engineering depart- 
ment of the. Michigan Central at Detroit, 
Mich., and later went with the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific at Chicago 
on similar work, subsequently being as- 
signed to statistical work. In 1917 Mr. 
Turnburke went with the Great Northern 
as statistician. A year later he was draft- 
ed by the government for war work in 
Washington in connection with the federal 
control of railroads and at the end of fed- 
eral control in 1920, he was manager of the 
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operating statistics section. Returning to 
the Great Northern he continued as statis- 
tician, and in 1925 he was advanced to gen- 
eral auditor. In September, 1942, he was 
promoted to assistaut to the president, 
the position he held at the time of his new 
promotion. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


John T. Ridgely, whose appointment 
as general real estate agent for the Penn- 
sylvania, with headquarters at Philadelphia, 
Pa., was announced in the May 4 issue of 
Railway Age, was born at Tyrone, Pa., 
on June 9, 1887, and was graduated from 
Lehigh university in 1909. He entered 
railroading in 1909 as a rodman for the 
Pennsylvania, and subsequently advanced to 
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transitman in 1913, and to assistant super- 
visor of the Conemaugh division at Blairs- 
ville, Pa., in 1914. Mr. Ridgely was trans- 
ferred to the Maryland division at Chester, 
Pa., and Perryville, Md., in 1917, then 
advanced to supervisor of the Allegheny 
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division at Oil City, Pa. in 1919, trans- 
ferring to the Eastern division at Conway, 
Pa., in 1926. He was promoted to division 
engineer of the Richmond division at Rich- 
mond, Ind., in 1927, and in January, 1928, 
went to the Long Island Rail Road as engi- 
neer maintenance of way, returning to the 
Pennsylvania in October, 1928, as super- 
intendent of the Indianapolis division at In- 
dianapolis, Ind., from which he transferred 
to the Columbus division at Columbus, 
Ohio, in 1935. Mr. Ridgely became gen- 
eral superintendent of the Southern division 
at Wilmington, Del., in 1940, and main- 
tained this post until his recent advance- 
ment. 


John A. Tauer, whose promotion to 
controller of the Great Northern, with 
headquarters at St. Paul, Minn., was re- 
ported in the Railway Age of May 18, was 
born at St. Paul on February 16, 1908, and 
received his higher education at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. He entered railroad 
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service on June 17, 1924, as a clerk in the 
office of the freight claim agent of the 
Great Northern, at St. Paul, and served 
in various minor positions until January 1, 
1930, when he was promoted to assistant 
to the tax accountant. On June 1, 1934, 





he became tax accountant, and on August 
16, 1940, he was appointed controller’s as- 
sistant. On July 1, 1942, he was advanced 
to assistant controller, the position he held 
at the time of his recent promotion. 


The Baltimore & Ohio has announced 
the following advancements and retirements 
in the accounting department at Baltimore. 
Md.: John I. Barnes, assistant comp- 
troller in charge of disbursements, has been 
named comptroller, succeeding Walter L. 
Price, whose advancement to vice-presi- 
dent in charge of accounting and freight 
claims is announced elsewhere in these 
columns. (A photograph of Mr. Barnes 
and an account of his railway career ap- 
peared in the February 2 issue of Railway 
Age, at the time of his promotion to as- 
sistant comptroller.) C. E. Catt, auditor 
of disbursements, succeeds Mr. Barnes, 
while John L. Taylor, assistant to auditor 
disbursements, becomes auditor disburse- 
ments, succeeding Mr. Catt. J. W. Mey- 
ers, assistant comptroller, who has retired 
at his own request after 44 years of service 
with the B. & O., has been succeeded by 
W. L. McGuigan, formerly tax account- 
ant. 


OPERATING 


C. M. Self, whose retirement as chief 
operating officer of the Chicago, Indian- 
apolis & Louisville, with headquarters at 
Chicago, was reported in the Railway Age 
of May 18, was born at Oakman, Ala., on 





C. M. Self 
February 9, 1900, and was graduated from 


the Atlanta (Ga.) Law School. He enter- 
ed railway service on the Southern in 1918 
during a summer vacation from school and 
served that road during succeeding summer 
vacations and then permanently as a labor- 
er, machinist, clerk and accountant in the 
mechanical, maintenance of way and trans- 
portation departments. He was later pro- 
moted to chief clerk to the roadmaster and 
then served successively as chief clerk to 
the chief dispatcher, chief clerk to the engi- 
neer maintenance of way, and chief clerk 
to the superintendent. He was then pro- 
moted to assistant trainmaster and later ad- 
vanced to trainmaster. On August 15, 
1939, he went with the Monon as executive 
assistant, with headquarters at Chicago, 
and on April 11, 1942, he was promoted to 
the position he held at the time of his re- 
tirement. 
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Virgil J. Berry, railroad superintendent 
of the Pine Bluff Arsenal, Pine Bluff, Ark., 
has been appointed assistant to the super- 
intendent of transportation of the St. Louis 
Southwestern, with headquarters at Tyler, 
TEX: 


TRAFFIC 


E. B. Howes, chief military representa- 
tive of the passenger traffic department of 
the Southern, at Washington, D. C., has 
been promoted to district passenger agent, 
with headquarters at Kansas City, Mo., a 
newly-created position. 


E. G. Siemon, assistant general freight 
agent of the Lehigh Valley at Chicago, has 
been promoted to assistant western freight 
traffic manager, with the same headquar- 
ters, a newly-created position. G. B. 
Peterson, general agent, has been ad- 
vanced to assistant general freight agent, 
with headquarters as before at Chicago, 
succeeding Mr. Siemon. 


J. J. Kavanaugh, assistant traffic man- 
ager of the Missouri Pacific at Chicago, 
has been promoted to western traffic man- 
ager, with headquarters at San Francisco, 
Cal., succeeding W. M. Cook, who has 
retired after more than 30 years of service. 
R. T. Oliver, general agent, has been ad- 
vanced to assistant traffic manager, with 
headquarters as before at Chicago, relieving 
Mr. Kavanaugh, and E. R. Sauerberg, 
division freight and passenger agent, with 
headquarters at Hutchinson, Kan., goes to 
Chicago as general agent, replacing Mr. 
Oliver. W. J. Whitaker has been ap- 
pointed division freight and passenger 
agent, with headquarters at Poplar Bluff, 
Mo., succeeding D. I. Burwell, who in 
turn has been transferred to Hutchinson, 
relieving Mr. Sauerberg. A sketch of the 
career of Mr. Cook appeared in the Rail- 
way Age of December 1, 1945, at which 
time he was promoted to the position he 
held at the time of his retirement. 


ENGINEERING & SIGNALING 


Col. H. W. Van Hovenberg, who has 
been on military leave of absence, has re- 
turned to his former position as sanitary 
engineer of the St. Louis Southwestern, 
with headquarters at Mt. Pleasant, Tex. 


Erving N. Fox, assistant engineer of 
signals of the Boston & Maine, with head- 
quarters at Boston, Mass., has been pro- 
moted to engineer of signals and telegraph, 
with the same headquarters, succeeding 
Joseph P. Muller, who has resigned. 
Charles F. Berthel, circuit designer, has 
been promoted to assistant engineer of sig- 
nals, with headquarters as before at Bos- 
ton, succeeding Mr. Fox. 


George T. Callahan, assistant signal 
engineer for the Baltimore & Ohio, with 
headquarters at Baltimore, Md., has been 
appointed to take over the duties of Wil- 
mer Welsh, assistant signal engineer 
there, whose advancement to signal engi- 
neer was announced in the May 25 issue 
of Railway Age. William W. Beard, 
assistant to signal engineer at Baltimore, 
succeeds Mr. Callahan as assistant signal 
engineer. Alfred L. Jordan, signal in- 
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spector, has been appointed chief signal 
inspector, with headquarters as before at 
Baltimore. 


SPECIAL 


Paul M. Morris, whose appointment as 
director of public relations of the St. Louis- 
San Francisco, with headquarters at St. 
Louis, Mo., was reported in the Railway 
Age of April 20, was born at Malden, Mo., 
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on August 19, 1908. After leaving school 
he entered the newspaper business, working 
on various southern papers until he was 
appointed manager of the Little Rock 
(Ark.) bureau of the Memphis, Tenn., 
Commercial Appeal, later being transferred 
to the Nashville, Tenn., bureau of that 
newspaper. Some time later Mr. Morris 
became president and publisher of the 
Elizabethton (Tenn.) Daily Star, the posi- 
tion he held at the time of his appointment 
to the Frisco publicity department. 


MECHANICAL 


Sidney Withington, whose appointment 
as chief electrical engineer of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford, with head- 
quarters at New Haven, Conn., was an- 
nounced in the May 25 issue of Railway 
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Age, was born on June 7, 1884, at Boston, 
Mass., and was graduated from Harvard 
college in 1906 and Harvard engineering 
school in 1907. He began his railway 


career in 1910 as a chainman for the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford, subsequent- 
ly advancing to draftsman, inspector, gen- 
eral foreman, assistant ‘engineer, acting 
electrical engineer, and then electrical engi- 
neer, the post he maintained at the time 
of his recent promotion. During World 
War I, Mr. Withington served as first lieu- 
tenant, Engineers, U. S. Army. He was 
chairman of the Committee on Electricity, 
A. R. E. A., from 1929 to 1932; chairman 
of the Electrical section and 2nd _ vice- 
chairman, division IV, Engineering, A. R. 
A., from 1929 to 1931, and chairman from 
1920 to 1924 of the Committee on Heavy 
Electric Traction, American Electric Rail- 
way Association. 


A. G. Hoppe, assistant chief mechanical 
officer of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
& Pacific, at Milwaukee, Wis., has been 
promoted to general superintendent of the 
locomotive and car departments, with the 
same headquarters, a newly-created posi- 
tion. 


OBITUARY 


Frank R. Clapp, supervisor of safety 
ef the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie, with headquarters at Minneapolis, 
Minn., died in a hospital in that city on 
April 30. 


N. H. Lockney, superintendent of the 
Knoxville and Atlanta division of the 
Louisville & Nashville, with headquarters 
at Knoxville, Tenn., died in that city on 
May 4. Mr. Lockney was born in Wau- 
kesha, Wis., on October 25, 1880, and 
entered railway service in 1898 as a tele- 
graph operator on the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific. A year later he went 
with the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault 
Ste. Marie and on January 1, 1906, he went 
with the L. & N. as a telegraph operator 
at Nashville, Tenn. In October, 1906, he 
was promoted to dispatcher and in 1912 
he was advanced to night chief dispatcher. 
In 1916 he was promoted to chief dis- 
patcher and in 1923 he was appointed as- 
sistant trainmaster at Nashville. Mr. 
Lockney was advanced to trainmaster, with 
headquarters at Latonia, Ky., in 1928 and 
on September 1, 1936, he was promoted to 
assistant superintendent at Middlesboro, 
Ky. In January, 1943, he was advanced to 
the position he held at the time of his 
death. 


Edward P. Flintoft, who retired in 
February, 1945, as vice-president and gen- 
eral counsel of the Canadian Pacific, died 
in Montreal, Que., on May 8. Mr. Flintoft 
was born at Sarnia, Ont., on October 17, 
1879, and was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Toronto in 1900 and the law 
school of Osgoode Hall, Toronto, in 1903. 
After practicing law as a member of the 
firm of McBride & Flintoft at Waterloo, 
Ont., from 1903 to 1908, he joined the 
Canadian Pacific as assistant to the solic- 
itor at Montreal, becoming assistant solic- 
itor in 1912 and solicitor in 1914. In 1917, 
Mr. Flintoft was appointed assistant gen- 
eral solicitor and he was promoted to gen- 
eral solicitor in 1929. On May 1, 1936, he 
was advanced to general counsel, and in 
July, 1942, he was named to the position 
he held at the time of his retirement. 


Table of Revenues and Expenses appears on the second left-hand page. 1124 






















































































“UNION” 


Here’s added proof that “Union” Centralized 
Traffic Control saves more than it costs! The 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific 
Railroad is the prover—showing conclusively 
that “Union” C.T.C. pays off in better train 
operation and reduced costs even though 
daily trafic density is far below that com- 
monly supposed to warrant its installation. 


Reporting* on the results of a 60-mile installa- 
tion of “Union” C.T.C. on the “Milwaukee” 
from Manilla to Council Bluffs, Iowa, the 
Signal Section AAR states that an average 
of 33.7 minutes are saved by each freight 
train operating over that section. Their re- 
port also shows that annual return on the 


total cost of the installation is 20.9 per cent. 
All this, with only 14 trains using the section 
each day. 


This then, is another clear cut indication that 
you should investigate what “Union” C.T.C. 
might accomplish for your railroad, even on 
its light traffic lines. A careful engineering 
survey may reveal surprising possibilities for 
operating improvements and economies. 


Let our engineers show you how “Union” 
Centralized Traffic Control can be fitted to 
your trafic requirements, your improvement 
program, and your budget. Write, or call, any 
“Union”’ district office. 


* Proceedings, Signal Section AAR, Vol. XLII, page 22-A 


UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL COMPANY 


SWISSVALE, 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ST, LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 


SAVES YOU MORE THAN IT COSTS 
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Operating Revenues and Operating Expenses of Class I Steam Railways 


Compiled from 129 monthly reports of revenues and expenses representing 133 Class I steam railways 


Item 


Miles of road operated at close of 
month 

Revenues: 
Freight 
oe 


All other operating revenues 

Railway operating revenues .... 
Expenses: 

Maintenance of way and structures 
Depreciation : 
Retirements | 
Deferred maintenance : 
Amortization of defense projects 
Equalization 
All other 

Maintenance of equipment 
Depreciation 
Retirements . 

Deferred maintenance and major 
repairs 

Amortization of defense projects 

Equalization 

All other 

Traffic : ae 

Transportation—Rail line 

Transportation—Water line 

Miscellaneous operations 

General 
Railway operating expenses .... 

Net revenue from railway operations 
Railway tax accruals 

Pay-roll taxes 

Federal income taxes 

All other taxes 
Railway operating income ..... 

Equipment rents—Dr. balance 
Joint facility rent—Dr. balance ... 
Net railway operating income. 
Ratio of expenses to revenues (per 
cent) 


Item 


Miles of road operated at close of 
month 
Revenues: 
Freight 
Passenger 
Mail 
Express 
All other operating revenues .... 
Railway operating revenues ....7 
Expenses: 
Maintenance of way and structures 
Depreciation 
Retirements 
Deferred maintenance 
Amortization of defense projects 
Equalization 
All other , 
Maintenance of equipment 
Depreciation 
Retirements 
Deferred maintenance and major 
repairs 
Amortization of defense projects 
Equalization 
All other 
Traffic 
Transportation—Rail line 
Transnortation—Water line 
Miscellaneous operations 
General 
Railway operating expenses ....f 
Net revenue from railway operations 
Railway tax accruals 
Pay-roll taxes 
Federal income taxes 
All other taxes 
Railway operating income . 
Equipment rents—Dr. balance .. 
Joint facility rent—Dr. balance 
Net railway operating income 
Ratio of expenses to revenues (per 


* Decrease, deficit, or other reverse 


1946 


227,794 


$483,776,431 
114,562,365 
10,562,417 
8,557,465 
28,640,796 
646,099,474 


111,335,256 


148,033, 673 
18, 577, 048 
bs: 8,043 


*345,727 


128,968,354 
16,036,372 
315,998,011 


11,962,395 
24,524,425 
627,890,132 
18,209,342 
26,133,265 
27,347,184 
*23,383,014 
22,169,095 


*7,923,923 
9,432,312 
3,103,005 

*20,459,240 


FOR THREE MONTHS ENDED WITH 


227,798 


366,819,284 
30,684,194 
23,073,423 
87,111,870 

1,866,113,380 


7,465,440 


*1,256,528 
5,056 
14,547,170 
232,828,404 
371,794,423 
55,125,880 
*134,164 


*951,582 


315, ‘072, 607 
39,858 066 
788,711,653 


31,778,200 
58,562,521 
1,568,170,303 
297,943,077 
154,752,578 
64,238,447 
24,212,834 
66,301,297 
143,190,499 
25,638,597 
8,845,265 
108,706,637 


84.0 


item. 


We Oe 
1945 


228,288 


$622,778,088 
133,630,107 
10,842,374 
16,057,285 
29,610,601 
812,918,455 


104,722,382 


140, 432, 549 
a75 946, 986 


, 


*118,952 


105,053,135, 


11 955, 567 
259,810,406 
537 


9,590,720 
18,076,417 
544,588,578 
268,329,877 


151,559,292 
19,654,791 
107,358,557 
24,545,944 


116,770,585 
11,466,891 
3,300,071 
102,003,623 


67.0 


228,302 


$1,358,424,609 $1,717,650,511 


398,729,830 
31,728,404 


t2, 276, 234, 529 


294,074,051 
28,937,888 
1,160,367 
*835,221 
6,327,394 
16,198,313 
242,285,310 
407,384,635 
53,487,766 
*11,295 


*366,555 
51,431,531 
5,565 
302,347,623 
34,973,170 
757,123,462 
982 


28,761,766 
51,774,241 
1,574,092,307 
702,142,222 
410,600,960 
57,352,570 
281,007,898 
72,240,492 


291,541,262 
31,580,742 
10,080,538 

249,879,982 


69.2 


Eastern District 
aia Waa 


——— 
1946 


55,970 


$189,474,998 
49,626,213 
3,702,318 
1,079,048 
13,393,428 
257,276,005 


39,342,129 


32, 528, 298 
61,520, 794 
7,950,157 
*3,369 


*49,179 


138, 997, 361 


4,768,892 
9,762,964 
260,218,320 
*2,942,315 
9,640,071 
11,477,741 
*10,908,491 
9,070,821 
*12,582,386 
3,974,847 
1,710,554 
*18,267,787 


101.1 


55,970 


$518,945,216 
153,621,341 
10,559,139 
2,169,514 
39,833,967 
725,129,177 


99,120,732 
12, sg 537 


156, 107, 904 
23,184, 279 
*62,318 


*99,433 
723,316 


20,773 
132,341,287 
14,352,703 
346,829,347 


12,480,397 
23,527,660 
652,418,743 
72,710,434 
47.269.734 
26,930,753 
*7,107,694 
27,466,675 
25,440,700 
11,196,797 
4,629,954 
9,613,949 


90.0 


ay 
1945 


56,006 


$242,442,156 
54,744,951 


319, 160, 250 


38,303,544 
4,224,971 
123,263 
*64,578 
699,004 
2,724,140 
30,596,744 
57,726,665 
7,601,430 
*1,389 


*1,126 
5 813, on 


44,322,125 
4,286,487 
118,146,353 
3,561,817 
7,342,052 
229,366,918 
89,793,332 
38,436,463 
8.242.353 
20,019,016 
10,175,094 
51,356,869 
7,106,599 
1,671,204 
42,579,066 


71.9 


MARCH, 


56,009 


$641,878,593 
162,141,559 
10,549,798 
12,335,697 
38,716,302 
865,621,949 


109.497.403 
12,724,949 
266,370 
*126,998 
1,939,167 
9,153,874 
85,470,041 
165,857,670 
22,511,586 
*91144 
*1,126 
17,008,943 
*758 
126,348,169 
12,465,422 
343,023,907 


10,688,103 
20,906,651 
662,369,156 
203,252,793 
97,587,705 
24,268,178 


43,956.211 
29,358,316 


105,670,088 
17,024,410 
4,986,570 
83,659,108 


76.5 


(Switching and Terminal Companies Not Included) 

FOR THE MONTH OF MARCH, 
United States 
Bet ee 


1946 AND 1945 


Southern District 
a ON 





1946 


43,283 


$103,411,987 
21,227,692 


132, 100, 243 


23,274,904 
1,613,207 
,260 
*44,445 
68,811 
64,819 
21,490,252 
27,615,757 
3,656,269 
*2,132 


*68,858 
62,009 
240,596 
23,727,873 
3,023,248 
57,255,445 


1,743,932 
5,001,585 


117,914,871 
14,185,372 


10,423,559 
5,018,931 
705,090 
4,699,538 


3,761,813 
86,552 
348,203 
3,327,058 


89.3 


1945 


43,327 
$120,272,975 


i595; 992, 481 


18,807,653 
1, 545, 997 
124, 583 


339,189 
769,044 
16,028,840 
26,840,129 


4,237,442 
707 
18,906,591 
2,247,463 
44,245,215 


1,497,360 
3,480,977 
97,118,797 
58,873,684 
37,782,862 
3,426,795 
29,147,458 
5,208,609 
21,090,822 
“1955579 
339,357 
20,947,044 


62.3 


1946 AND 1945 


43,284 


$288,480,727 
64,900,231 
5,357,968 
4,190,635 
12,206,823 
375,136,384 


58,589,379 


68. 809,603 
11,045,618 
"*37,930 


*185,328 


56,800,777 
7,621,188 
139,099,695 


4,567,175 
11,661,343 


290,348,383 
84,788,001 
43,327,462 
11,620,543 
18,056,465 
13,650,454 


41,460,539 
*1,895,538 

1,121,996 
42,234,081 


77.4 


43,332 
$342,665,640 


448, 762, 513 


53,935,593 
4,600,499 
238,697 


1,070,549 
3,571,406 
44,454,442 
77,547,870 
10,735,190 
*5 287 


12,415,344 
368,922 
54,033,701 
6, 637, 901 
129,036,230 


4,577,490 
9,937,748 
281,672,832 
167,089,681 


106,662,051 
9,972,957 
81,260,732 
15,428,362 


60,427,630 
*315109 
1,030,422 
59,428,363 


62.8 


Western District 
i 





Sivoo 
1946 


128,541 


$190,889,446 
43,708,460 


256,723, 226 


48,718,223 


58,897,122 
6,970,622 
*22,542 


*227,690 


51,898, "462 
7, 186, 944 
119,745,205 


5,449,571 
9,759,876 
249,756,941 
6,966,285 
6,069,635 
10,850,512 
*13,179;613 
8,398,736 
896,650 
5,370,913 
1,044,248 
*5,518,511 


97.3 


128,544 


$550,998,666 
148,297,712 
14,767,087 
16,713,274 
35,071,080 
765,847,819 


- 119,755,329 
12,185,291 


102, 999, 757 
146,876,916 
20,895,983 
*33,916 


*666,821 
645,347 
105,780 

125,930,543 
17,884,175 
302,782,611 


14,730,628 
23,373,518 
625,403,177 
140,444,642 
64,155,382 
25,687,151 
13,264,063 
25,204,168 


76,289,260 
16,337,338 

3,093,315 
56,858,607 


81.7 


1945 


128,955 
$260,062,957 


337, 765, 724 


47,611,185 


41,741 "906 
ye 865 755 
6,767,724 
7,975 


*117,826 
7,355,163 
28,295 
41,824,419 
5,421,617 
97,418,838 
537 
4,531,543 
7,253,388 
218,102,863 
119,662,861 
75,339,967 
7,985,643 
58,192,083 
9,162,241 
44,322,894 
4,555,871 
1,289,510 
38,477,513 


64.6 


128,961 


$733,106,278 
155.023,372 
15,551,687 


961,850,067 


130,711,055 
11,612,440 
655.300 
*708,223 
3,317,678 
3,473,033 
112,360,827 
163,979,095 
20,240,990 
,136 
*365,429 
22,007,244 
127,401 
121,965. 753 
15,869,847 
285,063,328 


13,496,173 
20,929,842 


630,050,319 
331,799,748 


206,356,204 
23,111, 435 
155, 790.955 
27,453,814 


125,443,544 
14,587,487 
4,063,54¢ 
106,792,511 


65.5 


+ Railway operating revenues are after deduction of $755,998 for the three months ended with March 1946 and $10,108,822 for the three months 
ended with March 1945 to create a reserve for land grant deductions in dispute. 
t Includes accruals for recent wage awards retroactive to January 1, 1946, in the amount of $148,175,877. 


Compiled by the Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. 


1125 & 1126 


Subject:.to revision. 


Railway Age—|une |, 


1946 





